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Lawn Chinch Bugs 
CAN BE CONTROLLED with 
Wilhson’s 
CHINCH BUG DESTROYER 


| reaper your lawn NOW! It may already be showing the 
effects of an infestation of Chinch Bugs. This marks the 


season when the first brood emerges and starts its rapidly 


destructive work on fine lawns. 


Wilson’s Chinch Bug Destroyer affords positive, effective con- 
trol against these insects. Combined with D.D.T., and fortified 
with special irritants of proven method—Wilson’s Chinch Bug 


Destroyer can be applied at the rate of 5 lbs. per 1,000 sq. ft. 


or 100 to 150 lbs. per acre on large area applications. Protect 


Now and save Later! 


Wiktsons 


©. K. PLANT SPRAY 
** Why Bugs Leave Home ” 


For over 40 years, Wilson’s O.K. Plant 
Spray has been recognized and ac- 
cepted as one of the safest, most de- 
pendable sprays for general use. Use 
it in the garden, in the greenhouse, on 
the most tender growth because it will 
not burn or discolor and will give two- 
way control (by contact and fumes) 
on an imposing list of insects! 





Wiksons 
TRI-SURE ROSE SPRAY 


The Modern-Complete-All-In-One 
Spray for Roses. Answer your Rose 
Spraying problems with Wilson’s Tri- 
Sure. Just add water to this combina- 
tion of three powerful fungi and insect 
killing chemicals and obtain control 
against — (1) Fungous diseases — (2) 
Chewing Insects— (3) Sucking Insects. 
Tri-Sure will not discolor — it pre- 
serves and protects beautiful foliage. 
Like all of Wilson’s other products, it 
is safe, effective and economical. 


@ For additional information on these and other of Wilson’s Quality 
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THE LAWNMOWER should be set to cut about two inches high. 


FOR SATISFACTORY control of pests on fruit trees, follow the pub- 
lished spray schedules. 


DO NOT weaken asparagus by prolonging the cutting season. Feed the 
plants with complete fertilizer at about the time cutting ceases. 


DAHLIAS planted now will come into bloom at the approach of cool 
weather. Set the stakes before planting the tubers or green plants. 


PLANTS which require staking should be tied up progressively as 
growth advances and before the stems are knocked down by a Summer 
storm. 


SEEDS of such biennial plants as sweet william, Canterbury bells, fox- 
glove and forget-me-not can be started this month for flowering next 
year. 


REMOVING the central flower buds from delphinium spikes causes the 
development of many smaller, lateral flower spikes of suitable length 
for cutting. 


WHEN preparing a spray from powder, first make a paste of a small 
amount of water and the powder. Then add this paste to the full 
amount of water. 


IF ASPARAGUS is harvested by snapping or breaking, the entire spear 
will be edible. Also, do not extend the cutting season from old beds 
beyond an eight-weeks period. 


LOW-GROWING plants are often injured by excess spray material 
dripping from the leaves of newly-sprayed shade trees. Forsythias, 
for instance, are often so injured. 


STRAWBERRIES should be picked early in the morning and cooled as 
quickly as possible. The berries should not be carelessly pulled from 
the plants. Also, avoid crushing the fruits. 


TO AVOID spreading plant diseases do not work among garden plants 
while the foliage is wet. This is a particularly important point to 
remember when picking or cultivating beans. 


IF THE lawn is mowed around and around from the outside in, with 
the left hand towards the center, the clippings will be distributed 
evenly over the grass and need not be raked. 


THINNING of vegetable and annual flower seedlings must be done 
early. If all of the little plants are left too long it is impossible to 
thin them without checking the growth of those that remain. 


ONE AND one-half quarts of liquid spray is about the right amount to 
cover 50 feet of row, if the plants are medium in size. One to one and 
one-half ounces of dusting mixture is required to cover the same 
number of plants. 


ANY SPRING-flowering bulbs which are to be lifted should remain in 
the soil until after the foliage ripens. When the bulbs are dug they 
should not be left to dry in the hot sun but should be removed to a 
cool, airy and shaded place. 


CATNIP, like sage, can be cut more than once in a season, usually as it 
is coming into flower. Sage is usually allowed to bloom before the 
first cutting. Late cutting should be avoided to permit the plants to 
build up reserves for Winter. 


HOUSE PLANTS can soon be moved to Summer quarters in a partially 
shaded section of the outdoor garden. Plants that are growing actively 
require regular watering and benefit from one or two feedings with 
liquid fertilizer. Summer is the time to free the house plants of insect 
pests. 

ROSES should be dusted regularly 
for the control of black spot on the 
leaves. Care should be taken that 
sulfur dust intended for the roses 
does not drift to the foliage of any 
nearby viburnums, which are subject 
to sulfur injury. 
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“MAGIC TWIST” 


INVISIBLE METAL 
PLANT SUPPORTS 


No tying necessary 


Just push these sturdy wire stakes into the 
ground to the height you desire, then presto! 
the “magic twist’ protectingly holds and sup- 

rts the plant! © string, no pressure, no 
njury to plants. Painted foliage green. Postpaid 








Per 25 Per 100 
OP Oar Oe... i sccncsun $1.95 $6.40 
OS nscs seotenet 2.25 7.60 
64:66 xinece nee 2.85 9.75 
i hn 4.64 kavceeden 3.50 11.90 





Awennen” GUTS CORN EARS 
5 times as fast with % the labor! 


Only yummy tender kernels pop off the cob— 
quicker’n you can eat ‘em! Avoids the tough 
husks. Fits any size ears—cuts, scrapes, S 
shreds; 5 strokes finishes an ear in S 
10 seconds! Breck’s Corn 
Cutter is a blessing for 
table serving, home can- 
ning, freezing, puddings. A 
boon to false teeth wearers! 
Guaranteed to please. 
Postpaid. 








Save on 3 for $2.85 


eyes pie) 35 





Freedom From 
Buzz and Bites 
Outdoors and 


Indoors! 
$4 00 
i‘ > BLE. ~ ~ 
3 Pairs, $2.85 








FROM THIS 
EXTHA REFILL 
CANDLES: 15 FOOT 
6 fcr $1.25; 12 for $2.40 AREA! 











Don’t let mosquitoes ruin your Summer at camp or home. Breck’s Citronella 
candles burned 15 feet apart make ‘em vamoose! Guaranteed to burn 15 
hours. Gift-boxed in glass cups with attractive cup holders. Postpaid. 


‘sk FREE “Home and Garden Gift Guide No. 547” 


16 pages of unusual ideas for happier summer living 
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““NATURAIN’”’ 


NEW LAWN 


ond Garden RRAIN-MAKER 


An exciting modern watering device to spray straight 
up, or to either side, at any angle; puts water exactly 
where you want it—from a few inch spread for fragile 
flowers to a 20 ft. spray for lawns. Water comes down 
in a gentle, misty shower, perfect for growing things. 
Complete leakproof unit of two 5 ft. sections of durable 
aluminum and stainless steel weighs but 2 lbs. May 
be extended to 30 ft. long by adding 5 ft. extensions 
with a twist of the wrist. Simple to use . . . you'll 
wonder how you ever did without it. Postpaid. 


Complete 10 ft. “Naturain”....... $ 54 


Extra 5 ft. extension 
units, each ........ $2.49 














NEVER 
BEFORE A 


SPRAY 


GUN 


LIKE 
THIS! 














Shoots 30-Foot Stream or Fog-Like 
Mist from One Permanent Nozzle! 


Fruit trees need spraying? With an effortless, finger-tip, push-pull motion, 
this miracle pump shoots a 30 foot stream into the foliage! Then adjust 
the nozzle and get a drenching mist for shrubs and garden! One pump 
that fits into your own bucket from which any spray material 


for all needs!—no additional pressure sprayer needed! You 
$ 59% 
is sucked. Performance guaranteed. Postpaid. 





get a pump weighing only 1 lb. with weighted rubber hose 
ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID 








SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK 


320 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








What is wrong with soil in which seven varieties of grapes pro- 
duce fruits which are all alike and all of poor quality? 

The answer might be seven kinds of labels but only one kind 
of grape—and a not very good one at that. 

* * * * 

What is the annual routine for handling the Chinese hibiscus, 
H. rosa-sinensis? 

The plants can be put outdoors in Summer, after which they 
are usually brought in and carried through the Winter in a cool 
place with very little watering. In early Spring they are pruned, 
moved to a warmer place and from then on watered freely. 

* * * * 

How may I kill the Japanese knotweed, Polygonum cuspidatum? 

If you wish to spray, try keeping the foliage coated with fur- 
nace oil or automobile crankcase drainings. Less work is re- 
quired if the tops are cut away and the oil is applied thoroughly 
to all new growth that appears. 

. * * * 

Is it unusual for a plant of the rose Dr. J. H. Nicolas to fail to 
climb? ‘ 

In many gardens this rose has bloomed well but failed to reach 
beyond the bush stage in height. Its behavior has been that of 
an everblooming perpetual. In any case, it should be considered 
a pillar rose rather than a vigorous climber. 

. . . * 

What fertilizer program is best to increase the vitamin content 
of vegetables? 

The evidence seems to be that climatic factors such as light 
are of much more importance than soil minerals in determining 
vitamin content. Also, inheritance may be important in that 
some varieties always seem to have a higher content of certain 
vitamins. 

* *” * * 

Is liquid fertilizer as suitable for flowers as for vegetables? 

The many thousands of well grown house plants that have 
been fed liquid fertilizer stand in evidence that the liquid method 
of feeding is safe and effective for any plant to which chemical 
fertilizer may be applied. 

. ‘ * * 

How can dogwood trees be protected from stem borers after 
transplanting? 

Do not move too large plants. Also, wrap the stems with 
paper or burlap for a season or two. 

* * * * 

Should the seeds of garden peas be treated with fungicidal dusts 
and inoculated with bacteria? 

Apparently, the fungicide is destructive to the bacteria. The 
usual custom is to use only the fungicide because of the danger 
of rot ite in the cool, wet soil which prevails at pea 
planting time. 

+ * * a 
Has chimney soot from an oil burner any fertilizer value? 


Soot from any source has a beneficial effect on garden soil. 
However, soot from oil should be dug into the soil rather than 


scattered in such a manner that it settles on the foliage of plants. . 


* + . . 

How may I determine the degree of acidity of peat moss? 

Submit a sample to the nearest county agent or state experi- 
ment station for testing. 

* * * * 

Should fertilizer applied to azaleas and rhododendrons be dug 
or chopped into the soil beneath the branches of the plants? 

Plants of this kind have roots near the surface and should not 
be cultivated to any such depth for feeding, or any other pur- 
pose. The fertilizer can be scattered on the surface, watered in 
and the soil covered with mulch. 


June, 1947 
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“Victory” Mixture of 


Superb Darwins 
15% Under Regular Fall Prices 


This is an unusually fine mixture made especially for Schling cus- 
tomers. It includes 15 of the best varieties of Darwin Tulips selected, 
blended, and specially packed in Holland. Guaranteed top size bulbs 
of famous Schling quality. Here is an opportunity to enjoy the best 
in Darwins at a surprisingly low cost. By placing your order now you 
may get this superb mixture at a saving of fully 15% under the 
prices that will be in our Fall catalog. Make sure to have the glorious 
colors of these beautiful Tulips in your garden next Spring by 
ordering now. This special offer good until July 15 only. 


50 bulbs $4.00; 100 bulbs $7.50; 1000 bulbs $72.50 


“Old Favorite” 


Darwin Collection 
Guaranteed Saving of 15%, 


Here's one of the biggest Tulip values ever offered! This sure-to- 
please collection includes five favorite varieties that have proved tops 
in popularity—Olara Butt, lovely salmon-pink; Inglescombe Yellow, 
light golden yellow; Silver Wing, silvery, white; Violet Beauty, deep 
violet blue; and William Pitt, bright scarlet. First size, 11-centime- 
ter bulbs of tep quality. These grand Tulips are yours at our pre- 
season 15% saving under regular catalog prices. Sent postpaid at 
proper time for Fall planting, Order at once. 

6 each of the 5 varieties (30 bulbs) $2.85; 12 each of the 

5 varieties (60 bulbs) $5.25; 25 each of the 5 varieties 

(125 bulbs) $10.00. Offer good until July 15 only. 


Daffodils for Naturalizing 


Oregon Trail Mixture 


We have extended to July 15 our special price-saving offer on our 
wonderful Oregon Trail Mixture of Daffodils and Narcissi. Large, 
plump, double-nose bulbs at 15% under regular catalog prices. 


50 bulbs $3.45; 100 bulbs $6.35 
1000 bulbs $60.00; 2000 bulbs $115.00. All postpaid 


SPECIAL VALUE CROCUS MIXTURE 


An extra-special offer on these well loved harbingers of Spring. Our 
Mixture is a special blend of Crocus in all the best colors. Guaranteed 
bulbs of famous Schling quality, priced so low that you may now have 
all you want of these earliest of Spring flowers. Special offer, good 
until July 15 only, at 15% saving from regular prices. 


50 bulbs $1.00; 100 bulbs $1.65 
500 bulbs $7.75; 1000 bulbs $15.00 
Postpaid at Fall planting time 


} 
| SPRING HARBINGERS, Vanguard Mixture 


A delightful mixture of tried and true heralds of Spring including 
Grape Hyacinths, both white and blue, Chionodoxa, Scilla sibirica 
(Blue squills), Snowdrops, and Species Crocus. Designed for those 
who need large quantities at low cost. Order now at this special 
price for Fall delivery. 


100 bulbs $2.50; 1000 bulbs $22.50 














Write for our Advance Bulb List in full color — now 
ready. Many important savings on the prices of Fall 
bulbs. No advance in prices and many reductions. You 
will also receive our beautifully illustrated Fall catalog 
issued about Sept. 10. 











MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 


——| 
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Roses in the Garden of Mr. Edwin S. Webster at Quissett, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 


HROUGHOUT the northern temperate 

zone, the regal rose, the world’s most 
beloved flower, is at the zenith of its glory 
this month. No other popular flower has such 
a history. Those fragrant petals that take the 
sun in our gardens today, were as brilliant 
above the sun-dried bricks of Babylonia, as 
gay beside Cleopatra’s Nile, and as gracious 
over the marbled terraces of Rome. Three cen- 
turies back, our founding fathers somehow, 
among the crowded jumble of their little 
wooden ships, found space for plants of their 
British roses. Later the rose went westward 


with the pioneers. Thus secure in American 
hearts, the rose today remains the flower of 
promise. Indeed, ancient as it is, the flower 
has a great future. There are those who do not 
grow roses; they find culture too difficult. It 
may be America’s great contribution that this 
criticism will be less and less valid. Already, 
our American rosarians have been outstand- 
ingly successful in developing hardier strains 
and some measure of progress has been accom- 
plished in adding elements of disease resis- 
tance. Favorite as the rose is, and always has 
been, tomorrow it should reach new heights 
of popularity. 
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To Humus or Not to Humus 


By ARTHUR B. BEAUMONT 


U. S. Soil Conservation Service 


OIL organic matter is now the most controversial topic in 

gardening. The agitation is reminiscent of a similar situa- 

tion that existed about 150 years ago in Europe. A Ger- 
man by the name of Thaer was the spokesman for a school 
which claimed that humus was the one and only soil constituent 
required by plants. Discoveries in chemistry and plant physiol- 
ogy finally silenced this earlier group, whose erroneous deduc- 
tions can easily be forgiven because the fundamental science of 
plant nutrition was then either unborn or in its infancy. The 
modern cult of organic matter devotees are the lineal descend- 
ants of humus theorists of Thaer’s time. 

This controversy is not as to whether soil organic matter is a 
good thing but, rather, HOW good. Few soil scientists abso- 
lutely agree on either the importance of soil organic matter or 
its essentiality, but nearly all agree that it is a valuable soil con- 
stituent. Extreme views are that on the one hand soil organic 
matter is not necessary and on the other that it is indispensable 
in a fertile soil. A moderate view and one held by an increasing 
number of able soil scientists is that although organic matter is 
not indispensable, a certain amount of it improves the fertility 
of a soil, facilitates its use and‘aids its conservation. To orthodox 
soil scientists organic matter is a valuable ally of chemical fer- 
tilizers. To the organic matter devotees organic matter is all 
things to all soils and chemical fertilizers are anathema. 

That organic matter is not indispensable to a medium in 
which plants can be grown has been demonstrated on a wide 
scale through hydroponics or soilless culture. During the recent 
world war experts grew fresh vegetables for our armed forces 
on certain islands with no soil, as we think of soil, and without 
a shred of organic matter but this type of culture does require 
experts and rather costly equipment. Since most gardeners still 
use soil as their preferred medium for plant culture and since 
organic matter is definitely beneficial if not indispensable to the 
soil’s fertility, they will do well to devote considerable thought 
and effort to it. 

There are 12 points of pertinent interest. Gardeners are con- 
cerned with undecomposed organic matter such as cover crops 
and mulches, with slightly decomposed materials like manures 
and composts, and with largely decomposed organic residues 
known as humus. 

Cover crops protect the soil against erosion of all kinds, ab- 
sorb plant nutrients which might be lost through leaching and 


help control weeds. Small grains are among the best cover crops 
for gardens. Cover crops may be sown among tall-growing 
plants before harvesting. They keep soil covered. 

Green manure crops are a good substitute for animal manures, 
formerly easily obtained by gardeners, but now scarce. Winter 
cover crops when worked into the soil serve as green manure. 
Millets, Sudan grass, buckwheat and soybeans are good Summer 
green manure crops. 

Crop residues may be an important source of soil organic 
matter. Sweet corn stover, bean and pea vines, cabbage. stalks 
and the like are examples. The best way to handle many crop 
residues is to compost them. Weeds harvested before producing 
seed may also be added to the compost pile. 

Horse manure is the best form of organic matter for the 
garden but not generally available. Cow manure is good and 
also hard to get. Dried cow manure and dried sheep manure are 
available but expensive. Poultry manure is the most commonly 
available form for gardeners. Use 300 to 600 pounds per 1000 
square feet of garden depending upon the amount of litter 
present. 

Composts vary considerably in composition but may be as 
good or better than animal manures. Nitrogenous fertilizers 
added to the compost pile hasten decomposition and improve 
the product. Complete fertilizer may be used for this purpose. 
Every gardener should have a compost pile. 

A mulch is any material added to the soil for protection, 
usually an organic material. Straw, old hay, leaves, lawn clip- 
pings and peat are the most common mulches. They reduce the 
evaporation of soil moisture, keep down weeds, reduce erosion, 
protect fruit, favor earthworms and add to the soil organic 
matter. 

Humus is the dark brown to black, rather resistant residue 
from the decay of plant and animal tissue. It has high absorp- 
tive capacity for moisture and plant food, both of which it will 
give up to growing plants. It is difficult to increase the humus 
content of soils—which is generally less than five per cent. 
More would be better. 

Organic matter worked into the soil may be beneficial even if 
the humus content is not thereby permanently increased. 

Large amounts of carbonaceous organic matter such as straw 
when worked into the soil may cause temporary harm due to 
the withdrawal of available nitrogen by decomposing organisms. 








The addition of a nitrogenous fertilizer 
or manure along with carbonaceous mate- 
rials reduces or prevents the withdrawal of 
soil nitrogen. Another good way to pre- 
vent this difficulty, but more laborious, is 
first to compost the material before apply- 
ing it to the soil. 

Soil organic matter is an ally of other 
factors in crop production, including fer- 
tilizers. Make judicious use of organic 
materials in garden management but do 
not become a victim of fanaticism. 


On Pelletted Seeds 


NE of the newest developments in 

the ancient industry of agriculture is 
pelletted seeds with “‘built-in’’ insecticides, 
fungicides, fertilizers, plant hormones and 
germicides. They were first used with 
sugar beets to avoid hand-thinning. Beet 
seeds grow in clusters, because there are 
several germs in one husk. Therefore, 
thinning requires crawling down the rows 
on hands and knees which American labor- 
ers will not do and it is necessary to get 
Mexicans and Japanese to do the work. 

In thinning, the one plant left is more 
or less disturbed. If a dry spell comes the 
plant may die and there is no stand at all. 
Consequently a machine was devised to 
separate the seeds or germs from the husks 
and to coat the small seeds to make them 
about as large as small peas, with all that 
the tiny plants need for a splendid start in 
life. 

Machines can plant with exact spacing 
but the ‘“‘whooping”’ start that the little 
seedling gets is even more important. Last 
year | had some pelleted Great Lakes let- 
tuce seed. These seeds were large enough 
to make it possible to plant each seed sev- 
eral inches apart. I have grown much let- 
tuce but never had any grow like that 
before. 

The “‘highest authority’’ informed me 
that lettuce seed requires a great deal of 
aération to germinate. If coated or pel- 
letted, aération is prevented and so, no 
germination occurs but this seed did not 
know about that—instead every seed grew 
and grew faster and larger than any lettuce 
I had ever grown before. 


—H. Roy Mosnat. 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


Lovely in Flower 


HE meadow rue Thalictrum glaucum, 
is a desirable, long-lived perennial 
border plant, lovely in flower and in foli- 
age, with no cultural difficulties. The tall 
stems carry cloud-like, foamy, Chinese- 
yellow flower clusters. The foliage which 
is sufficiently attractive in itself has large, 
blue-green, maidenhair-like leaves that 
retain their pleasing color until late 
September. 

As for culture, it seems to grow better 
in a moderately heavy, moist soil. It needs 
dividing only infrequently. 

—Margaret L. Frost. 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


What you should know 


About Delphiniums 


By E. I. WILDE’ 


Pennsylvania State College 


HE word delphinium probably means 

to most gardeners only one kind of 
plant—a tall and vigorous perennial with 
majestic spire-like florescences in white 
and the shadow colors of blue, violet, 
mauve, lavender and purple. The grandeur 
of these hybrids, however, should not in- 
fluence the gardeners to neglect the less 
showy but valuable belladonna hybrids 
and strains of Siberian larkspur, D. grandi- 
florum, with their gracefully branched 
panicles of flowers. Then there are the 
annuals which are called larkspurs to dif- 
ferentiate them from the perennial del- 
phiniums. 

The hybrids appeal to the greatest num- 
ber because of their height, color and im- 
mense club-like spikes. The plants always 
offer the sharpest contrasts, particularly in 
a garden where target flowered plants pre- 
dominate. They become focal points and 
every effort should be made to glorify their 
beauty by planting low material in front 
of them which does not compete with the 
charm of the spikes. However these plants 
are out of scale in a small flower garden 
and will not tolerate crowding. They are 
most favorably displayed in large beds or 
in a garden by themselves where they can 
develop free of any competition. 

To be successful only the finest strains 
of hand pollinated seeds of the hybrids 
should be purchased. Then when your 
friends visit you can say with justifiable 
pride, ‘“These are from the King Arthur 
series. That is a Sir Lancelot and this is a 
Sir Galahad. Over there are Pearl Neck- 
lace, Mistland Blue, Venetian Nights, 
Sarah Barber, Blue Boy, Chief Grandin, 
Opalshire or any one of 50 others. 

The American strains of Vanderbilt's, 
Hoodacres’, Pacific Hybrid’s and Lyondel’s 
have been blended with the English strains 
of Blackmore & Langdon to give the Smith 
delphiniums. Rev. W. G. Smith of Indi- 
ana makes the following observation: 

I have learned that Lyondels have the larg- 
est blooms and finest combinations of color I 
have ever seen. Pacific Hybrids, beautiful be- 
yond description, have comparatively little fo- 
liage and are shorter-lived in this section. 
Blackmore and Langdons, the famous English 
strain from imported seed, produces the most 
vigorous plants with heavy foliage. Their 
spikes and blossoms compare well with the best 
American strains and they are longer lived. 
Specimens five to six years old have been com- 
mon in my garden and one lived to be 10 years 
old. This was the parent plant of some of the 
finest delphiniums I have ever grown. My aim 
has been to try to combine the vigor and longer 
life of the Blackmore and Langdons with the 
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larger-sized blossoms and gorgeous color com- 
binations of the American strains. 

New colors may soon be available, for 
A. A. Samuelson of Pullman, Wash., has 
successfully crossed D. parishi, a native of 
San Joaquin Valley, with a second genera- 
tion ‘‘scarlet series’’ selfed selection which 
is long-spurred and salmon pink. The first 
generation hybrids gave robust plants with 
colors which were not the customary pur- 
ples and red-violets but pink-lavenders, 
pale blue and other shades. 

In planting the best results are obtained 
by sowing delphinium seeds as soon as 
they mature. If they must be purchased 
such seeds will arrive about the first of 
August and should be planted at once. If 
seeding must be delayed, store in small air- 
tight receptacles in a refrigerator to pre- 
serve their viability. Seed, however, may 
be purchased from reliable firms in late 
Winter and a high per cent of germination 
may be expected if seeded in a greenhouse 
or a heated frame at 50 degrees and flowers 
may be expected in about five months. All 
seed, prior to sowing, should be covered 
with semesan to kill all fungi on the sur- 
face of them. This is done by placing a 
pinch in a packet of seed and shaking 
thoroughly. 

The seed bed mixture should be one 
quarter native peat or leaf mold, one-quar- 
ter sand and one-half loam which should 
be sterilized by steam or formaldehyde. 
Before seeding, be sure that no odor of 
formaldehyde can be detected—a period 
of a week or two should elapse between 
application and seeding. 

The seed should be sown thinly in drills 
six inches apart in a coldframe where fa- 
vorable germinating conditions can be 
maintained. The seed bed should be cov- 
ered with burlap or cheese cloth and the 
frame with a lath sash. As soon as germi- 
nation starts remove the burlap and place 
it on the lath sash or frame. When germi- 
nation is completed remove the burlap 
from the laths but leave the lath shade over 
the seedlings until September. Never allow 
the seed bed to become dry but refrain 
from over watering. 

In the northern parts of this country 
allow the seedlings to remain over Winter 
in the seed bed to eliminate the heavy loss 
of late transplanted seedlings by heaving. 
As a precautionary measure mulch the bed 
in November with one-half inch of sand, 
replace the lath frame and leave it there 
until March. By the middle of April the 
young plants may be put into their per- 
manent positions 18 to 24 inches apart in 
rows three feet apart. Some growers 
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even suggest three by four feet. A shingle 
plunged into the ground at an angle above 
each plant gives protection from the sun 
until it is established. If the plants are well 
watered for a few days, they should be 
capable of taking care of themselves. 

In the garden, to obtain maximum 
growth and results, a special hole should 
be dug for each plant about 12 inches deep 
and 12 inches wide. Into this hole mix a 
spadeful of well rotted manure and a hand- 
ful of superphospate. Work this well into 
the soil, firm it and then replace the soil 
you have removed. The center of each hole 
must be marked by a stake for such prepa- 
ration should have been made well in ad- 
vance of planting. 

Additional fertilizer will be needed, the 
amount depending upon the age of the 
plant and the type of soil. This must be 
determined by practice and observation of 
the plant’s vigor. Any standard fertilizer 
carrying not over five per cent nitrogen 
may be applied at a rate not to exceed 40 
pounds per 1000 square feet. 

In setting out a large plant place the 
crown level with the soil and form a hill 
over it with a trowel full of sand. This 
promotes drainage and thereby prevents 
too much moisture and at the same time 
wards off excessive heat. 

In the Spring the new growths of estab- 
lished clumps should be thinned to three 
to five sturdy stems, depending upon the 
vigor of the clump. Each stem should be 
supported by a flexible one-quarter-inch, 
painted, cold-rolled steel rod such as is used 
to reinforce concrete. This method reduces 
the loss by wind breakage because the 
swaying stake absorbs the shock. 

Many enthusiasts claim they get the 
most satisfaction from growing delphin- 
iums if they discard all plants after the 
third year’s flowering period. This is logi- 
cal, as many gardeners have difficulty keep- 
ing them alive that long. Others believe in 
growing them as annuals, enjoying the 
first year’s flowers and if the plants live 
Over it is a pleasant encore. 

As for insect pests the cyclamen and 
spider mites are spread by splashing water, 
birds, hands, winds or crawl from plant to 
plant. The cyclamen mite causes parts of 
the plant to curl, twist or become mal- 
formed. The buds often fail to open and 
the blossoms become distorted. For con- 
trol dust with rotenone and sulfur — as 
sold for bean dusting — or, thyocianate 
spray every 10 to 14 days. Dust the clumps 
with a rotenone-sulfur combination just as 
soon as growth starts in the Spring. 

Aphids and thrips are controlled by 
DDT at the rate of one pound of a 40 to 
50 per cent wettable spray powder to 100 
gallons of water or by pyrethrum or nico- 
tine sulphate. Stem borers are controlled 
by several applications of DDT wettable 
spray powder. 

As for diseases, black rot is very com- 
mon in the southern states. The fungi are 
limited to the crown and do not pene- 
trate to a depth of more than an inch un- 
derground. The symptoms consist of yel- 
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lowing of the lower leaves, followed by a 
sudden wilting and dying of parts of the 
entire plant. Diseased stems may be pulled 
up easily from the base, for the roots are 
black or dark brown and badly decayed. 
For control badly diseased plants and the 
adjacent soil should be removed and the 
remaining soil drenched with mercuric 
chloride diluted one to 2000. 

Bacterial leaf-spot produces tarry black 
areas of irregular shape and size on the 
upper surface of the leaf. A heavy infec- 
tion may cause a distortion of the leaves 
and buds. To control it the stems should 
be cut back and the crown drenched with 
mercuric chloride at the rate of one to 
2000. The new growth should also be 
sprayed at intervals of 10 days with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

The virus disease causes a stunting and 
dwarfing, curling and mottling of leaves 
as well as death of the stem tissues. Suc- 
cessful control of this disease cannot be ex- 
pected unless one becomes familiar with 


the various symptoms so that upon detec- 
tion the plants may be immediately de- 
stroyed, for the disease is infectious. 

Powdery mildew is prevalent in late 
Summer and is characterized by white 
patches. It may be controlled by suifur 
dust. 





Boston Delphinium Show 


N June 27 and 28 the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society will be host to 
the American Delphinium Society which 
will hold its annual show and meeting in 
Horticultural Hall. This is the first time 
the latter society has held its great show at 
Boston and exhibits are expected from all 
sections of the United States as well as 
Great Britain. To add to the color the New 
England Rose Society has been invited to 
hold its annual show at the same time. 
This show will be one of the outstanding 
features of the 1947 flower show calendar 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





J. Horace McFarland Co. 


The majestic spires of delphiniums glorify the June garden with their shadow 
colors of blue, violet, mauve, lavender and purple. 
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New weapons against 


Insect Pests in 1947 


By AMANDA QUACKENBUSH 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 


O MANY home gardeners the words 

“new insecticides’ are almost synony- 
mous with DDT. Probably never before 
has a ‘‘bug killer’ so impressed itself upon 
the public imagination. In 1946 50 mil- 
lion pounds were manufactured and the 
demand exceeded the supply. Although 
production will be greater in 1947, it is 
expected that DDT will still be short. 

Of the supplies available, gardeners will 
find that three formulations of DDT will 
be of use to them. The first is a wettable 
spray powder meant to be suspended in 
water. This is useful chiefly for spraying 
foliage and is effective against the adult 
Japanese beetle and many leaf-feeding 
caterpillars that attack shade trees and 
other ornamental plants. In the vegetable 
garden it cannot be rated as highly since it 
is injurious to some plants and does not 
control the Mexican bean beetle. It is, 
however, excellent for the control of in- 
sect pests of potatoes and the European 
corn borer. It has also been used with suc- 
cess on cabbage worms on crops of the cab- 
bage family before the edible portions 
grow. 

Home gardeners can also utilize DDT 
in its dust form. A three or five per cent 
dust applied as a dry powder with an ordi- 
nary duster can be used for al! of the pur- 
poses listed above. The principal weakness 
of the dust is that it does not stick to the 
foliage as well as a spray does and more 
frequent applications are needed. Vegeta- 
ble pests are an exception. DDT dusts are 
just as effective as sprays against potato 
pests, the corn borer and cabbage worm. 

Dusts of 10 per cent DDT content have 
usefulness in treating lawns. The percent- 


age of DDT is stepped up here for treating 
these areas and, so, smaller amounts can 
be used effectively. The use of 10 per cent 
DDT dusts at the rate of six pounds per 
1,000 square feet for Japanese beetle 
grubs and three to four pounds per 1,000 
square feet for chinch bugs results in a 
high percentage of kill. 

When DDT is dissolved in a special sol- 
vent, mixed with an emulsifier and added 
to water, an emulsion is formed: The third 
formulation which has a place in the gar- 
den. This product is particularly useful for 
killing aphids. Potato growers often sub- 
stitute DDT emulsion for the spray pow- 
der for this purpose. One of the places 
where DDT falls down is in the control of 
spider mites. A new emulsion to which a 
special solvent, toxic to these insects, has 
been added is now on the market. Conse- 
quently, this particular product is good for 
both mites and aphids. 

Still another form of DDT is the aerosol 
bomb, established as a popular means of 
controlling household insects. Actually, 
the bombs were developed specifically for 
controlling pests on plants to eliminate the 
necessity for complicated spray or dust 
arrangements. However, they proved so 
successful against insects infesting the 
household that the original purpose be- 
came temporarily shelved. Now, research 
men are again experimenting with the 
bombs for use on agricultural pests. Thus 
far, they appear to be very effective for 
killing aphids and many leaf-feeding cater- 
pillars that attack ornamental plants. A 
disadvantage is that some plants are in- 
jured if the bombs are held too close to 
them. Also, the bombs, in their present 
form, are not able to deposit enough DDT 
to kill the Japanese beetle. 

The success of DDT has led to the de- 






velopment of many other new insecticides. 
One of these is rhothane, identical to DDT 
in its chemical make-up except that it con- 
tains the di- instead of the tri-chloro- 
ethane. While rhothane seems to be some- 
what less effective against pests than DDT, 
it is also less injurious to plants. It can 
apparently be used on such vegetables as 
tomatoes and cucumbers with much more 
safety than DDT. 

Another chemical springing from the 
development of DDT is methoxychlor in 
which two of the chlorines have been re- 
placed by other chemicals. Methoxychlor 
is very toxic to the Mexican bean beetle 
and is also less injurious to some plants 
than DDT. 

A chlorinated compound developed in- 
dependently of DDT is benzene hexa- 
chloride. While toxic to a great many in- 
sects including aphids, this material is not 
of much interest to home gardeners because 
of its unpleasant, musty odor. An excep- 
tion is the gardener who has a bad wire- 
worm problem. Soil treatments with ben- 
zene hexachloride are extremely effective 
against these pests. Benzene hexachloride 
must be mixed mechanically with the soil 
for good insect control. For this reason, 
even though it is toxic to the pests, it can- 
not be used against Japanese beetle grubs, 
since it cannot be washed into the turf. 

Two other new chlorinated compounds 
must be mentioned. One is chlordane 
which, thus far, has been used especially 
for controlling roaches in buildings. It has 
considerable promise as an agricultural in- 
secticide, particularly for combatting 
aphids. The second, chlorinated camphene, 
is not unlike chlordane chemically and has 
about the same range of toxicity. 

A final group of new insecticides is the 
phosphates. The origin of these com- 
pounds lies in the scientific missions sent 
to Germany after the close of the war. 
German scientists had worked out formule 
for organic phosphates to be used as in- 
sect-killers and these were brought to this 
country. Research workers here developed 
and adapted them and at least four com- 
pounds are being produced. All of these 
are extremely poisonous to man and ani- 
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There wre many charming 
Plants for the Pool 


OST of the emphasis in pool plant- 

ing has been placed upon the water- 
lilies and justly so, for they are the most 
showy of the aquatic plants. However, 
there are many other plants available — 
plants that take the pool out of the “‘ordi- 
nary’ class and make it charming. 

One of the best is the narrow-leaved 
cat-tail. While it is equally tall, the nar- 
row foliage gives it a much more graceful 
appearance than the common one. Even 
the “‘tails’” are more slender and attractive. 
It is hardy and may be set out at any time. 

Another good plant is the arrowhead 
with its striking halberd-shaped leaves and 
either single or double white flowers. It is 
easy to grow and makes an excellent set- 
ting for the waterlilies. 

The native Calla palustris adds a pleas- 
ing note. The flowers are small but shaped 
just like those of its exotic greenhouse 
cousin making it highly desirable as an 
edging plant. 

Still another is the well-known pickerel 
weed. Although common in the wild, it 
is adaptable to pool culture and its blue 
flowers which are freely produced add wel- 
come color. 

For early Spring the marsh marigold is 
unsurpassed. Long before the other plants 
show any signs of color its golden yellow 
cups are bright and the lush green leaves, 
more or less circular in shape, provide an 
excellent background. It is unfortunate 
that in some sections this charming plant 
is eaten for Spring greens and thought- 
lessly pulled up in such quantities that it is 
growing scarce. 

Not especially showy but producing 
curious ‘‘flowers’’ out of the leaves are the 
sweet flags. Acorus calamus grows to a 
height of several feet and also comes in a 
variegated form, while the tiny A. gramin- 
eus grows only a few inches to a foot tall 
and is suitable for small-scale plantings. 

One more plant that does not mind wet 
feet is the bogbean, Menyanthes trifoliata. 
While it is not so showy as some of the 
others, its three-parted leaves and whitish 
flower heads, are not common and, there- 
fore, interesting. The bogbean is an oblig- 
ing plant and when necessary can even 
grow in a foot or more of water. 

If one wishes a few floating plants to 
add further interest, water hyacinths may 
be used. Where the frost kills them off each 
year and a few must be carried over in- 
doors every Winter they are highly desir- 
able. However, in the Deep South they 
will live over and can become a nuisance 
unless kept in check. 

In the very small pool a dainty effect 
can be created with a few duck weeds in 
a short time. These are exceedingly tiny 
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plants that float upon the surface of the 
water. In small numbers they look like so 
many polka dots but when allowed to 
spread unreservedly they form a green car- 
pet. Likewise, they make a good fish food. 

Oxygenators are highly desirable where 
fish are a dominant interest. They are best 
grown in pots set on the bottom of the 
pool in water not over a few feet deep. 
The cabomba is, perhaps, the best known 
of all with its dainty, feathery, fan-like 
leaves and stems of red or green. The val- 
lisneria produces long ribbon-like leaves 
and the sagittaria is a strong-growing plant 
of somewhat the same appearance. 

For plants to put around the pool, we 
have a still wider variety and here, in par- 
ticular, a careful selection should be made 
for these furnish the setting for the entire 
pool. They can be planted directly in the 
soil and will do well, especially if some 
provision is made for a slow but constant 
moistening of the soil. 

Perhaps, the best known is the iris clan. 
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The pickerel-weed, Pontederia cordata, a wildling much at home in garden pools. 
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Iris versicolor, our native blue flag will do 
well. The somewhat similar I. setosa is. 
also good. Yellow can be introduced 
through the European I. pseudacorus and 
the tiny I. lacustris, verna and cristata can 
be used around the small “tub” water 
gardens especially where they are ar- 
ranged in a rock garden setting. 

Forget-me-nots can also be grown un- 
der such conditions, although they seem to 
prefer running water and an occasional 
‘““dunking.’’ These dainty denizens of our 
streams and ponds are so popular they need 
no description. Suffice it to say that no 
one who has a suitable place should be 
without them. 

For a dash of color nothing can com- 
pare with the brilliant, glowing cardinal 
flower. A few individual plants or small 
clumps of two or three are all that is neces- 
sary to spice up any planting—and they 
are hardy and dependable as well. 

If a spot can be arranged with acid soil 
and sphagnum moss pitcher plants and sun- 
dews are a source of never-failing interest. 
In such a location the bog orchids will also 
grow, such as the dainty arethusa, the calo- 
pogon, Pogonia ophioglossoides and the 
fringed orchids, although one should not 
attempt to grow them unless he is sure that 
he has provided the proper conditions and 
is not despoiling a natural stand to provide 
them. 
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Gadgetted Gardens 


EAR EDITOR—I am in a quandary. 

For months now manufacturers of 
new garden gadgets have been sending me 
samples of their inventions, until my office 
has taken on the aspect of a hardware store. 
Up in my country barn is an even greater 
collection, tried out over the years and 
now covered with dust. Whether to add 
these to those is my problem. Are we going 
to over-gadget our gardens the way we 
have our homes? Are we going to use a lot 
of minor machinery that must be taken 
down and cleaned, when the same pur- 
poses for which they are intended can more 
easily and effectively be accomplished by 
hand? The longer I garden, the fewer tools 
I use. There is no easy highway to success 
in gardening. A pair of strong hands and 
plenty of good, honest sweat are the best 
equipment and if you throw in a strong 
back, a trowel, a rake, a long-handled 
shovel, a digging fork, and a scuffle hoe, I 
will be satisfied. 


—Richardson Wright. 
New York, N. Y. 


Tin Can Markers 
EAR EDITOR — Discussion of tin 


cans in the garden in Horticulture 
from time to time has not mentioned one 
use we have found very helpful. Years ago 
we bought a few roots of mertensia as the 
start of a woodland garden. The mertensia 
flourished but, due to its habit of disap- 
pearing after flowering, we sometimes ac- 
cidentally dug it up. We set a small stake 
with each mertensia to mark its location 
until we found that an easier method was 
to surround each plant with a tin cylinder 
made by removing the top and bottom of 
a can. We dipped these cans into dark 
green or brown paint so that they would 
blend with foliage and soil. We sank them 
into the ground around the plants with 
about an inch of the tops visible. After a 
year or two, we found that the mertensia 
was self-sowing and we marked some of 
the seedlings in the same way. Now we 
have such a large stand of this lovely blue 
flower that there is no longer need for 
marking it. Instead of protecting it, we 
can afford to give away the increase. With 
each gift goes advice to mark the location 
where it is planted and that a tin can with 
top and bottom removed makes a very 
satisfactory marker. 


—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 


Morristown, N. J. 


The Other Side 


EAR EDITOR—Frank Rose of Mis- 
soula, Mont. (Horticulture, April 
15), does not like children in his garden. 
He was once a little boy who loved gar- 
dens and flowers and also loved to romp 
and play and “‘holler and yell.’’ Frank, the 
children are more valuable than the soil, 
rocks, evergreens of the glacial moraine. 
No garden is any good unless it makes 
people happy. Let the children take over 
and have a real ‘‘Kinder-garten.’’ Grow a 
geranium in a pot. That is my advice. 
—NMartha Ann Walker. 
Napa, Calif. 


Rats and the Garden 


EAR EDITOR—While squirrels are 

blamed for damage in some gardens 
(Horticulture, March 15), I have watched 
rats climb corn stalks, strip the kernels and 
shred the husks. Most people would wage 
a campaign against rats if they knew it was 
rats that ate the lettuce, cabbage and beans 
—and not the rabbit who is blamed for 
everything. I have watched rats eat the 
bark from trees and yet rabbits are always 
blamed. I have seen rats come out at night 
and eat entire heads of cabbage and nibble 
at tomatoes. The next morning, crickets 
would be blamed for eating the tomatoes. 
Relatives of mine blamed a robin for nib- 
bling their prize strawberries whereas I had 
observed a rat do the damage. Sit on the 
back step some night with a flashlight in 
your hand. That will tell the story. 

—Dorothy C. Bliesch. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Office Window Delphiniums 


EAR EDITOR — Early last Fall, I 

gathered seeds from a rather fine del- 
phinium in my garden and planted them 
in a Wardian case on a radiator in a south 
window in my office in Boston. Germina- 
tion took place quite rapidly but from then 
on growth has been a little on the slow 
side, for which I have been thankful. 

About eight weeks ago, around the first 
of April, the seedlings became too crowded 
and I moved them into four-inch paper 
pots. This operation was eminently suc- 
cessful and each one is now a sturdy, bushy 
plant. 

Had I known the failures that are likely 
to follow I might never have attempted it, 
but I tried it ‘‘just for fun’’ and it has been 
fun to watch the little plants develop all 
Winter long. 

—Edith Grant. 
Melrose, Mass. 
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A Difference in Limes 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 
reading through the question and 
answer department in April 1 Horticul- 
ture. The question was ‘““What soil prepa- 
ration is best for cauliflower?’’ The answer 
stated that the soil should be well limed. 
I would suggest that the lime used should 
be a high-magnesium lime for I have tried 
lime that was low in magnesium content 
and professors from the agricultural col- 
lege when looking at my plants said that 
they showed magnesium deficiency. (They 
were very light green with yellowish 
streaks through the leaves. Also, the leaves 
were brittle and the heads extremely 
poor.) When a high magnesium lime was 
used the cauliflower grew much better. 
—Percy E. Wells. 
Sauquoit, N. Y. 


Virginia Colonial Gardens 


EAR EDITOR—I have just finished 

“Rambling Observations of a Roving 
Gardener”’ in the May 1 issue of Horticul- 
ture. 

Until about 1750 the colonists did not 
have time for the luxury of ornamental 
gardening as known today, but when they 
did have a garden, they had about the same 
sort of thing in it that their English con- 
temporaries had,— in fact they were fully 
as eager for the unusual as the learned Eng- 
lish gentlemen who paid good money for 
American rarities. The ordinary gardener, 
it is true, was content with his rose and his 
lilac, but the ordinary gardener of today is 
content with his forsythia and his ‘‘japon- 
ica’’ and regards a beauty bush with the 
astonishment his great grandparent re- 
served for the camellia. 

William Byrd and his contemporaries 
searched the woods and remote districts for 
novelties, and every gentleman—and lady 
too for that matter,—of wealth, interested 
in gardening, made an effort to bring in 
from the fields and forests anything of un- 
usual interest. Read the diaries and letters 
of the times on the subject and you really 
will be astonished. And of course the 
Claytons, the Bartrams and their ilk did a 
thriving business in sending American 
plants to Europe, long before 1750, and 
they received in return the best that Europe 
could offer them. The earliest American 
garden books, about the turn of the 19th 
century urged the use of American plants 
in American gardens, and while I do not 
wish to disparage the work of the modern 
plant explorers, long books could be writ- 
ten on the subject of their 18th ‘century 
forerunners. Look at the lists of plants, 
seeds, slips and roots offered for sale in all 
early American newspapers. There was no 
early poverty of garden material in Amer- 
ica. We have merely discarded the old fa- 
vorites for the new—and 100 years from 
now our descendants will scoff at what we 
now consider rare. 

—Mrs. J. M. Stetson. 
Williamsburg Va. 
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Minihp- ol Attest Bec pacel 
Vegetables and Flowers 


By ROMA CAIN CARTER 


Beckley, West Virginia 


T IS not too late to grow many vegeta- 

bles for Summer meals and for canning. 
Also, many flowers will have time to grow 
from seed and produce an abundance of 
bloom for cutting. 

During the war—and many times be- 
cause of late frosts and the general rush of 
Spring jobs — we learned that our best 
flowers and vegetables resulted from late- 
planted seed. The varieties mentioned here 
may be sown up to July 1. Since the 
nights as well as the days are warm, they 
outdo themselves in germinating quickly 
and rush into bloom or crop production. 

Two things are highly important in late 
planting. Extra moisture must be provided 
for quick and sure germination and the 
soil must not be allowed to form a crust 
that prevents the seedlings from breaking 
through. Soak the row thoroughly and 
plant the seed. Then cover with burlap, 
flattened cartons or material purchased for 
this kind of mulching. Watch closely for 
the tiny plants to appear, uncover and then 
water very carefully with a hand sprinkler. 
June-sown seed comes up from one day to 
a week sooner than in April and May. 

Ordinarily, we no longer find it neces- 
sary to use much chemical fertilizer on our 
garden but in an effort to speed things 
along we feed the late garden about every 
10 days. Water that has filtered slowly 
through a manure barrel is good and so is 
a 4-12-4 fertilizer in solution. Three 
tablespoons of the fertilizer to one gallon 
of water is what we use. 

Do not fail to look outside once in a 
while to see how much rain comes down. 
Flowers cannot bloom in abundance nor 


vegetables produce to perfection without . 


sufficient moisture. After the last cultiva- 
tion mulch with hay or any similar mate- 
rial to keep down weeds and hold the vital 
moisture. 

Almost any kind of lettuce will grow 
during the Summer, if given shade. Set 
some in the shade of the corn and plant 
Oakleaf around the inside edges of your 
coldframe where the boards keep off the 
hot sun. White Icicle radish is ready to eat 
in four weeks from sowing and remains 
crisp and mild for weeks if grown in rich 
ground. 

This is the only time to plant lima beans 
and we find that USDA 2 (Henderson) 
comes the quickest, about 60 days. All 
bush beans will have time to produce a 
good crop and Longreen is favorite. You 
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may still plant beets for roots or tops, as 
they all take about eight weeks. 

Cucumbers invariaby do best when 
sown late. They are never bothered with 
insect pests as badly as are the early ones. 
We are sold on the idea of sprinkling the 
ground around the young plants with three 
to five per cent DDT dust. 

This is the time to plant kohlrabi. Re- 
member to grow it quickly as with rad- 
ishes. Around July 1 is the time for Chi- 
nese cabbage and the best way to eat it is 
uncooked. Sweet corn has never been a 
demon for speed but a few of the early 
hybrids will give boilers (not broilers) in 
a little more than two months. 

Carrots will produce roots in about 10 
weeks. Vegetables like salsify and parsnips 
have no interest in what Mr. Frost does or 
how soon he does it. We are very fond of 
Swiss chard and kale cooked together with 
a little more chard than kale. So, we give 
the kale a week’s start and then watch 
them run a race. The chard known as 
Summer Spinach grows very fast. 

In Spring it is difficult to feel the need 
for mid-Summer bloom. Still, it is very 
satisfying now to know that it is not too 
late to redeem the situation. 

Coreopsis has been known to 
bloom in 32 days from seed. 
What is more, it keeps producing 
its yellow, daisy-like flowers un- 
til heavy frost. Sweet alyssum 
takes six weeks to get started and 
most dwarf zinnias do about as 
well. Zinnia linearis, you must 
have. It is a cousin of the dwarf 
Mexican zinnia and bursts into 
bloom before you realize it is out 
of the ground. The single flowers 
are orange with a distinct stripe 
on each petal. 

The dwarf mixed hybrids are 
the candytufts for speed and if 
you rush right out and put in 
some mixed Phlox drummondi, 
you can start cutting the bright 
beauties in six weeks. Do not try 
to transplant annual phlox and 
keep them closely cut for abun- 
dant bloom. 

Among the marigolds Har- 
mony hybrids bloomed the quick- 
est in my tests, followed by Wild- 
fire in a few days. Shirley Pop- 
pies are adapted to June sowing. 
Mix the seed with sand for even 
distribution. They should be 
planted where they are to live. 

Verbenas love hot, sunny days 
and still have time to show what 
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they can do. Among the African daisies 
orange ‘‘Sinuata’”’ is the quickest bloomer 
and Glistening White keeps blooming even 
after considerable frost. 

You can still plant gladiolus, if you use 
large corms. Al Smith seems to be the 
earliest of all and King Lear next. Six-hour 
soaking in Lysol not only guards against 
thrips but gets the “‘glads’’ up faster— 
four teaspoons of Lysol to one gallon of 
cold water is about right. A little care will 
be necessary to guard against the thrips 
after the leaves appear but that holds true 
regardless of when the corms are planted. 
In any case, there will be plenty of blooms 
to justify the effort. 

In my experience only one annual vine 
makes any showing if planted around the 
middle of June. The wild cucumber is it 
and it is a ‘show-off,’ if ever there was 
one. It grows 20 feet in two months. The 
white flowers are nothing to boast about 
but they are fragrant, and the seed pods are 
odd. 

It is a good plan to sow some portulacas 
in pans and boxes so that they may be 
given shelter if frost threatens. To us Jewel 
is a new variety and about three times the 
size of the old portulacas. We plant them 
where we can see them from the noon-day 
table. . 

Your local nursery should still have pe- 
tunias and asters which you can pinch 
back, if necessary, and set out now. One 
year our favorite dealer was too .busy to 
clean up the pansy patch and the finest 
pansies we ever grew came from these late- 
set plants. With a straw covering they 
bloomed beautifully right up to Thanks- 
giving and started again early in April. 


Gladiolus may be planted well into June 


even in northern sections. 
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IKE most old-timers, I am sentimental 
over the vanished apples I knew as a 
boy. Certainly the process of commercial 
orchardists concentrating on a compara- 
tively few varieties is still progressing. A 
recent report from the University of Con- 
necticut Experiment Station shows that 
Connecticut growers rank their apples in 
the following ratio in new plantings: De- 
licious and Red Delicious, 45.6; Mc- 
Intosh, 24.0; Baldwin, 6.6; Cortland, 
5.0; Macoun, 3.3; Rome and Red Rome, 
3.1; Northern Spy, 2.0; Stayman, 1.8; 
Golden Delicious, 1.8; Gravenstein, 1.1; 
Early McIntosh, 1.0; and Rhode Island 
Greening, 0.8. From a census by the New 
York, Horticultural Society, I learn that in 
the Hudson Valley, apple growers want 
more Golden Delicious, Red Rome, Mil- 
ton, Delicious, Starking and Macoun. 
They want fewer plantings of McIntosh, 
Baldwin and miscellaneous varieties. 

In western New York, Rhode Island 
Greenings, Cortland, Rome Beauty, 
Twenty Ounce and Golden Delicious are 
rising in favor while Wealthy, Ben Davis, 
Baldwin and McIntosh are on the way 
down. Of course, growers must please the 
public fancy—but | still think there is no 
better apple in all the world than one of 
my own Baldwins with the tang of the 
frost right in the sweet and fragrant pulp. 
And that reminds me, when a boy down 
East in Maine, my great-grandfather had 
a tree which bore apples he called Snows. 
They ripened very early in August, were 
pale yellow in color and their flesh was al- 
most as delicate as snow itself. Picked and 
eaten when ripe (you never could keep 
them more than a few days) they were 
sweet and altogether delightful. The tree 
is dead and gone these 40 years and for the 
past 20 I have been trying to find out what 
it was so that I might obtain one. No luck, 
so far. 


TTENDANCE at the recent Daffodil 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society was up some 50 per cent over 
previous years. To me this is a most en- 
couraging sign. I have become persuaded 
that amateur gardening in America is defi- 
nitely not only at present riding on a very 
high wave of popularity but that we are 
just beginning to become a nation of gar- 
deners. Certainly, this continent of ours is 
big and varied enough to afford opportu- 
nity for the successful culture of very 
nearly everything of interest. There is an 
old saw that says ‘“Westward the star of 
empire makes its way.’’ Perhaps, that is 
true of gardening also. 


UNDERSTAND that a new seedless 


grape capable of growing in the East 
has just been developed. According to 
word from the state experiment station in 
Geneva, N. Y., it is a yellow grape, very 
early and ripening about the first of Sep- 
tember—fully a month ahead of Concord. 
It is a seedling of Ontario crossed with the 
Thompson Seedless, which is so widely 
grown in California, and was developed 
in collaboration with Dr. A. B. Stout of 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

This holds a particular interest for me, 
because I have for many years hoped that 
just such a grape would be introduced. 
Now, at last, my hope is nearing fulfill- 
ment. Although it is not yet available 
from the nurserymen, at least I know it 
will not be too many years before I can 
have one. 

They tell me that the berries are slightly 
larger than those of the Delaware and have 
a high sugar content. Also, I understand, 
that it is an extraordinarily good keeper 
for an eastern grape, lasting in good con- 
dition until late December in suitable stor- 
age—which I consider nothing short of a 
miracle. In hardiness it compares favor- 
ably with the Golden Muscat, Delaware, 
Duchess and Schuyler but will probably be 
injured where the temperatures get down 
to about 20 degrees or so below zero. 


HAVE always been interested in aquatic 
plants and feel that for those who de- 
sire something really ‘‘different,’’ tropical 
waterlilies are worthy.of a try. Their one 
requirement is that they be not put out 
before the warm weather comes to stay. 
Tropical lilies come in two distinct 
types: Day bloomers and night bloomers. 
The first group open with the sun and 
close in the evening, while the others open 
in late afternoon and remain so until well 
into the following morning. The thing 
that interests me about them, however, is 
that while the ordinary lilies float on the 
surface of the water, the tropical varieties 
hold their flowers well out above it and in 
spite of their late planting give a wealth 
of bloom in a surprisingly short time. 
Before I get off the subject of pools, I 
might also add that many of my friends 
have told me they have trouble introduc- 
ing fish into them—that the fish do not 
seem to get over the shock of putting them 
outside. I never have any trouble. I al- 
ways set the container in which I pur- 
chased them or carried them over Winter 
into the pool for an hour or so. Then 
when the water in the container is the same 
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temperature as that outside I gently tip it 
over and allow the fish to swim out at will. 


A “Quick Garden” 


ITH temporary housing playing so 
prominent a part these days and 
new homes springing up all over the coun- 
try ‘‘quick gardens’ have assumed a new 
importance. Everywhere there is a need to 
hide the scars of recent grading and to cre- 
ate a more restful and homey atmosphere. 
To do this one can plant a garden of 
annuals. Not only will they supply a riot 
of color, even under not-too-favorable 
conditions, but also produce a wealth of 
material for cutting. 

For something small in front, there are 
few annuals which surpass the snowy bil- 
lows of the sweet alyssum. All Summer 
long it is a mass of white. Another almost 
as good is the ageratum. Blue Ball is one 
of the best, being particularly effective 
when planted with low white petunias 
such as Igloo for emphasis. 

Still another good border plant is portu- 
laca which comes in a wide range of colors. 
The charming single or double blooms are 
borne in great profusion and do especially 
well in hot dry places and poor gravelly 
soil. 

Just behind these edging plants may be 
used the dwarf French marigolds such as 
Harmony or Flash. In this same class come 
the calendulas and the dwarf zinnias. Both 
give a long season of bloom, the latter 
especially coming in a wide array of colors. 
Snapdragons and the new improved an- 
nual carnations should also be included. 
Both are excellent for cutting. 

Bachelor’s buttons, those old favorites 
are, likewise, dependable and profuse 
bloomers. In addition to the common blue 
ones which everyone knows there are also 
pink, maroon, red and white varieties and 
all good. 

In back of these can be planted a few 
taller annuals to lend height to the plant- 
ing and to furnish a background for the 
smaller plants. Among these are cosmos, 
coming in red, pink, white, yellow and 
orange as well as crested or anemone- 
flowered varieties. 

The unusual cleome will lend an exotic 
note with its curious spider-like flowers on 
three to five-foot plants. Pink Queen, in- 
troduced in 1942 is, perhaps, the best. 

Not so bushy but excellent for a deli- 
cious evening scent is the common nico- 
tiana or flowering tobacco. Every day as 
the shadows begin to fall its delightful 
fragrance pervades the garden. 


Cactus Society to Meet 


HE Cactus and Succulent Society of 

America will hold its second biennial 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio, June 26 
to 28. The headquarters will be at the 
Sinton Hotel. About 250 delegates are 
expected, including representatives from 
England, France, Canada and even Aus- 
tralia. Among the features will be a photo- 
graphic salon and a cactus show. 
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Gor a ugorou4s garden 
Rebuild by Transplanting 


ITHOUT the transplanting and di- 

viding of perennials, the garden 
soon becomes a jumble, with some plants 
not only crowding out their weaker neigh- 
bors but even suffocating themselves. 
Other plants that have remained undis- 
turbed in one spot too long suffer from a 


lack of plant food. So, the key to a thriv- 


ing and vigorous garden is periodic re- 
building. 

All plants do not need to be shifted at 
the same time. Some, like chrysanthe- 
mums, fall asters, achilleas, boltonias, 
heleniums and sweet williams, are vigor- 
ous and should be attended to each year. 
Others, like the iris, aquilegia, hosta, hardy 
phlox and campanula need to be lifted and 
divided every third or fourth year. Still 
others, like the bleeding heart, perennial 
lupin, Oriental poppy, orange: milkweed 
and gas plant resent disturbance and do not 
have to be moved for years. 

Many plants are best moved in the 
Spring and others in the Fall. A safe rule 
to follow—allowing for a few exceptions 
—is, “‘Plants which flower early in the 
season should be moved immediately after 
blooming or in the Fall and those which 
flower in the Summer or Fall are best 
moved in the Spring.” 

A point to consider is: how long a time 
has elapsed since the plants were last di- 
vided? If there has been an annual check- 
up, only plants here and there may need to 
be lifted. On the other hand, if the border 
has been neglected for years, a complete 
lifting and re-doing of the entire planting 
may be necessary. 

In such a case the soil should be thor- 
oughly prepared as for a new bed. If avail- 
able, several inches of well-rotted manure 
should be worked in. Where this is not 
possible, compost, peat or some other form 
of humus and a good all-around chemical 
fertilizer may be substituted. In either case, 
a liberal dusting of bone meal or super- 
phosphate should be worked in thor- 
oughly and a little lime, if a soil test indi- 
cates its need. Many times the use of wood 
ashes is advocated as a source of potash. 
This is true but one must also not lose 
sight of the fact that wood ashes are 
alkaline. 

After the soil is thoroughly prepared at 
least one spade deep, the perennials can be 
replanted. But keep in mind at such a time 
the width of the bed. One over four feet 
wide is difficult to weed unless one can get 
at it from both sides and one over 10 feet 
wide is just plain difficult to handle—un- 
less plenty of room is left between the 
plants. 
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As for the plants themselves, there are 
those which should be lifted and divided 
this time of year. Among these are the 
chrysanthemums which should be re- 
planted every year. For best results single- 
stem divisions are best. With periodic 
pinching they produce far better plants 
than clumps. 

Phlox should also be lifted now. How- 
ever, one-stemmed plants are not neces- 
sary. Small clumps taken from the vigor- 
ous outer portions of the old plants do 
best. This is true of most perennials. 

The same treatment also applies to such 
plants as the hardy asters, heleniums, gar- 
den pinks and the newer hardy carnations. 
Anemones, especially the Japanese varie- 
ties, are best handled in late Spring while 
coreopsis and gaillardias can, if necessary, 
be divided almost any time. 

Oriental poppies are difficult to move 
most of the year but after they have died 
down in the Summer they can be handled 
with ease. In fact, if pieces of root are left 
in the soil they will often throw up leaves 
and produce new plants. 

The iris are typical of plants which 
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Iris Elmohr. Generally, every third year is sufficient leeway 


should be lifted and divided after bloom- 
ing has ceased. Generally, about every 
third year is sufficient. At that time they 
should be cut to single ‘‘fans’’ and the 
rhizomes replanted horizontally and half 
out of the soil but with their feeding roots 
reaching downwards. As the soil settles 
the rhizomes will be even more exposed 
which is their natural way to grow. If the 
cut ends are dusted with powdered sul- 
phur, disease is less likely to set in. 

The perennial alyssum, A. saxatile com- 
pactum, sometimes known as basket-of- 
gold, is handled in the same way. The 
hardy candytuft, Iberis sempervirens, is 
another in this category. 

The delphiniums are, in many ways, the 
“glamour girls’’ of the garden and, while 
perennials, they are not always hardy. 
Therefore, they are not always depended 
upon and new seeds are often sown every 
year for their gorgeous blooms the next. 
However, where the plants survive the 
Winters and it is desired to divide up the 
old clumps they should be handled like the 
tall phlox but after the early show of 
blooms has passed and before the new 
growth starts up from the base. 

Peonies, as everyone knows, are defi- 
nitely Fall-moved plants. October is the 
best month in most parts of the country. 
At that time large clumps may be dug up, 
cut into several portions allowing three to 
five eyes each, and replanted, setting the 
eyes one to two inches below the surface 
of the soil. Do not disturb peonies if they 
are behaving well. 





we 


on dividing 


and resetting iris. 
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Edgings will add 


That Finishing Touch 


O “‘finish’’ your garden, to tie it into 

one harmonious whole, edge your beds 
and borders. Whether the garden be large 
or small, formal or informal, year-round 
or just seasonal, there are edging materials 
which will provide that finishing touch. 

To start with, consider the annuals for 
edgers. They are the easiest to grow and 
produce results quickly. Seed sown any 
time during the Spring will bring a glori- 
ous array of color in a few short weeks. 

Perhaps, the best known of all is the 
sweet alyssum with its little snowy 
mounds not over six inches high. If it 
spreads too far, it may be readily cut back. 
For those who wish there is also a lavender 
variety as well as extremely dwarf white 
ones. 

Portulacas are good for this purpose, 
resulting in a border of rainbow-like hue 
in either single or double-flowered sorts. 
Pansies are much the same way except that 
they will not bloom the entire Summer 
unless in a slightly shaded location and the 
flowers are picked off conscientiously as 
soon as they go by. 

The ageratum is an old favorite, coming 
in several heights and tones, while the 
cornflower Jubilee Gem makes a very good 
border a little taller but with a wealth of 
attractive blue flowers most of the 
Summer. 

The petunias can be counted for a good 
showing all season long. The dwarf vari- 
eties such as Peach Red, First Lady and 
Salmon Supreme rarely grow over 10 to 
12 inches tall. Among the doubles the rose- 
pink America is one of the best and seldom 
grows over a foot tall. 

Verbenas come in a wide variety of 
colors and make excellent edging plants 
from eight to 12 inches high. One of the 
best is Apple Blossom, almost white shad- 
ing to a delicate cameo-pink at the edges. 
Planted early they will furnish a colorful 
array over a long period. They thrive in a 
poor soil and withstand drought fairly 
well. 

Also among the best edgers are the very 
dwarf marigolds such as Spry, Yellow 
Pygmy or Tagetes tenuifolia pumila often 
sold as T. signata pumila. All are good, 
extremely colorful and fool-proof. 

Perennials provide unusually good edg- 
ing plants. These, of course, will come up 
year after year. Like the annuals, they 
may be started from seeds or set out as 
plants. 

For a very small, dainty garden there 
are few perennial edging plants to com- 
pare with the armeria or sea-pink. The 
plants make dense, low-growing clumps 


with their narrow, grasslike leaves and 
after the big Spring splurge bloom more or 
less continuously until late in the Fall. The 
flowers may be red, rose-pink, coral or lilac 
and are borne upon wiry stems six to 15 
inches high. Another outstanding advan- 
tage of this plant is the fact that it is at 
home at the seashore. 

For an all-around edging the goutweed, 
Egopodium podagraria, is one of the best, 
It is hardy, requires no special care and 
presents the same neat appearance all sea- 
son long. While the flowers are not all 
showy the green leaves with their white 
margins are always attractive. Further, it 
thrives in any soil and is readily propa- 
gated by seeds or division. Its only draw- 
back is that it spreads somewhat and must 
be put in its place at least once a year. 

The next best perennial edger is the 
moss phlox which is now available in a 
variety of tones including: white, pale 
blue, almost crimson, pink, lilac and 
bright pink with a dark pink eye. Year 
after year it will come up, making a dense 
mat of fine leaves and cover itself with 
bloom in April or May. 

For an attractive border of snowy white 
in May or June few piants can compare 
with the perennial candytuft. The foliage 
is a rich dark green and the pleasantly com- 
pact growth makes it especially desirable 
for edging small flower beds. This is par- 
ticularly true of Little Gem and Snow- 
flake, two of its varieties. 

Then, there are several other perennials 
of more limited use such as the various 


pinks, the fringed bleedingheart, the dwarf 
irises and the numerous sedums and sem- 
pervivums, all of which have their place. 

Woody plant material offers edgings 
that are of a still more permanent nature. 
Some are evergreens and some are not but 
all of them are on the job the year round 
and are especially adapted for formal and 
semi-formal plantings. Best known of all, 
of course, is the dwarf boxwood, the darl- 
ing of the South. Anywhere that it will 
survive the Winter it is unsurpassed. For 
those who like a rounded outline, it can 
be left to grow naturally—for those who 
do not, it may be clipped into a low hedge. 

On the other hand, where the Winters 
are too severe, the little teucrium makes an 
excellent substitute. It looks somewhat 


, the same and can be grown to any height 


up to 12 inches. 

Another good plant is the blue-leaf 
Arctic willow which makes an excellent 
buffer to soften otherwise clashing colors. 
Furthermore, its gray-blue foliage is at- 
tractive of itself and harmonizes well with 
any color. Even in cold, wet spots this 
little gem from the North Country thrives 
and makes itself at home. 

The pachistima, too, is good especially 
where it is important that the foliage does 
not burn'‘or discolor in Winter. It, too, 
may be used either clipped or unclipped— 
in which case it rarely grows over eight 
inches tall but may spread to 18—and 
readily withstands temperatures down to 
20 degrees below zero. Like the three pre- 
ceding, it is excellent to bring out the 
design in a rose garden. 

Still another group of plants worthy of 
consideration, especially for rose gardens, 
are the charming little Rosa chinensis 
minima, often sold as R. rouletti, and the 
varieties Oakington Ruby and Pixie. 

These are but a few of the many plants 
available. There are many more, all capa- 
ble of fulfilling the same purpose—that of 
unifying the garden and tying it all into 
one attractive and satisfying picture. 


a 


Marigolds of the dwarf type, as Naughty Marietta, make excellent 
quick-growing edgings. 
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SUCKERING SWEET CORN 


Fo years many farmers and backyard gardeners have prac- 
ticed the removal of suckers from their corn. The main con- 
tention in support of this was that the suckers took the strength 
away from the plant proper and the developing ears, in turn, 
suffered from the drain on the plant. This argument seems per- 
fectly logical until we examine the actual physiology of certain 
plant processes. 

Botanists have long realized that plants manufacture their 
own carbohydrates, fats and proteins from the raw materials 
supplied by the air and soil or otherwise obtained from manure 
or commercial fertilizers. Perhaps, the most amazing of these 
processes is the manufacture of.starch and sugar by the chloro- 
plasts—the green material in plants—from water and carbon 
dioxide in the presence of light. These carbohydrates are manu- 
factured in all green parts of the plant and are later translocated 
to the regions where they are most needed. When surplus starch 
is formed above the needs of the plant this starch is converted 
into sugar and translocated to areas where it is stored and then 
changed back again to starch. In the corn plant the storage 
region is the ear. 

In other words, food is actually translocated from all green 
areas within the plant to the ear whether it be from the main 
plant or from the suckers. From this we would expect that the 
removal of suckers would result in reduced yields. From actual 
experiments we find this to be true in many cases. In any event, 
the practice has never proved profitable. In years of drought 
the removal of suckers alleviates, somewhat, a potential shortage 
of water in the plant and the resulting yields are slightly higher. 
The slight increase in yield, however, does not pay for the labor 
involved in removing the suckers. 

—wWilliam H. Lachman. 
Mass. State College, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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The sleek and velvety black SABLE 
@ is just one of 250 superb varieties listed 
in our 1947 catalog. Pive brand new | 
introductions are GENERAL PATTON, 
SAN ANTONE, ROSE SPLENDOR, 
BLACK BANNER and SOUTHERN 
SNOW. Pictures? There are 50 full color iris illustra- 


tions! Collections? A whole range of them from $3.00 
to $4.00. 


ANNUAL $5.00 COLLECTION 
10 for FIVE DOLLARS 


LABELED and POSTPAID 
City of Lincoln, yellow and Miss California, lilac pink, 
tall 


chestnut ° 
Wabash, white standards, Tiffany, ruffled yellow 
purple falls plicata 
Red Douglas, plush-like Siegfried, cream and brown 
wine red plicata 
Ormohr, giant mauve May Day, luscious apricot 
hybrid Treasure Island, big bright 
Radiant, copper and gold yellow 


FREE! if you pay express on the parcel you may 
have the startling red iris RED GLEAM without 
charge. Be sure to so state if you wish to take 
advantage of this offer. 


SEND 25c in coin or stamps TODAY for your copy of 
this beautiful and valuable catalog. 


Dutch Iris, Hyacinths and Crocus bulbs are also included 
in it. Remember, it contains over 100 color plates, artfully 
printed on heavy enamel paper . . . a book you will wish 


to keep permanently. Deduct catalog fee from your first 
order. 


Cooleys GARDENS 
BOX H, SILVERTON, OREGON 


June, 1947 
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SAFE— EFFECTIVE — ECONOMICAL! 


You owe it to yourself to learn all about the amaz- 
ing, new Garden Chemicals developed by scientists 
of the United States Rubber Company. These new 
chemicals are remarkably effective — supplying 
almost complete protection from insects, weeds 
and plant diseases. 


Dust-Spray : 


INSECTICIDE — 
FUNGICIDE 


Controls Black Spot of 
Roses, Mildew, Rose In- 
sects, Mexican Bean Beetles, Early and Late 
Blight of Tomatoes. Ideal for the home orchard 
for apple scab and codling moth control. 

Dust-Spray contains Phygon and sulphur for 
fungus control — DDT and rotenone for insect 
control. Supplied in handy sifter-top containers. 
Can be used as a dust or as a spray. 


1 Ib. can $1.00 — 5 Ib. drum $3.75 


Tufor 


CONCENTRATED 

a WEED KILLER 

LS Te. Sp This highly concentrated 
. aoe Sva~"85 weed killer is economical 
to use. 4 ounces make 16 gallons of spray sufficient 
to treat 3,250 square feet of lawn. Tufor will rid 
a lawn of dandelions, plantains and other broad- 
leaved weeds. It kills poison ivy and sumac, too, 


4 oz. bottle $1.00 — 1 pt. bottle $2.00 — 1 qt. bottle $3.50 









Other “U.S.” Garden Chemicals 
SPERGON — the outstanding seed protectant 
PHYGON —a new organic fungicide 
SYNDEET —a general purpose DDT spray 
SYNTONE —a rotenone emulsion spray 
These United States Rubber Company’s Chemicals are sold by leading 


seed and garden supply stores. Ask your dealer or write to us fora com- 
prehensive booklet,‘ Pest Control for the Home Gardener Simplified. 


United States Rubber Company, Agricultural Chemical 
Division, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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WEEDOUT 


2,4-D Selective Weed Killer 


Weedout rids lawns of dandelions, 
chickweed, plantain, mustards, pen- 
nywort, docks and other unsightly 
weeds. It selectively kills weeds 
without injuring the grass. Weedout 
penetrates to the very roots of the 
weeds—destroying them completely. 
Along fence-rows, in orchards and 
fields it kills poison ivy, ragweed, 
wild honeysuckle, goldenrod and 
other hard-to-kill weeds. 

Weedout is economical. A half pint 
costing $1.00 will treat 2500 sq. ft.— 
a gallon is enough to treat an acre. 
Yq pint$1 qt.$3 gal.$10 65 gals. $46 


SPRA-TOX 


For complete garden protection 


Spra-Tox is a scientifically complete 
Rotenone-Pyrethrum spray. Ener- 
gized with penetrants and spreaders 
it is a highly effective insecticide that 
readily destroys caterpillars, beetles, 
aphids and almost every type of leaf- 
eating and sucking insect. Non- 
poisonous to humans, animals and 
birds but deadly toxic to insects. 
Does not discolor foliage. Simply 
dilute with water. 


qts. $1.65 gals. $5 5 gals. $22 
10 gals. $42.50 30 gal. drum $112 


D&P D&P 
TOMATO DUST SPORE DUST 


Complete insecticide- A standardized biologi- 
fungicide cal product 


D & P Spore 

D&P Tomato Dust, anee ME Sin, 
Dust will pre- 

vent tomato late eee 

blight and de- 

stroy flea bee 

tles, Tomato 
Hornworm and 

Fruit Worm. A 

specific insecticide-fungicide 


ing spores of 
the milky dis- 
ease, is deadly 
toxic to Japa- 
nese beetle 
grubs. A prod- 
uct developed 
and endorsed by the U. S. 


for tomatoes and excellent 
for use on melons, squash, 
cucumbers and pumpkins. 


2Ib. bag 60¢ 5 1b. bag $1.40 
25 lb. cask $6.50 
50 Ib. cask $11 
100 Ib. cask $20 


Department of Agriculture. 
One application of 10 to 12 
lbs. per acre will keep the 
treated areas immune from 
beetle grub injury. Harmless 
to humans, pets and birds. 

1 Ib. canister $7 

Case of 6—$40 


SUMMER CARE OF AMARYLLIS 


N ORDER that amaryllis bulbs may be plump and full of 

vitality this Fall, they will need considerable care through the 
Summer. 

Assuming that the bulbs have flowered well, they will now 
be shrunken and pretty well exhausted. However, new leaves 
should be started. To keep the foliage growing and increasing 
is the important thing. 

As soon as the danger of frost is over the potted bulbs should 
be put outdoors, preferably in a deep coldframe, until they have 
hardened off enough to withstand the more varied demands of 
the outdoors. Great care should be taken not to sunburn the 
tender indoor foliage. In the writer’s experience bulbs with 
badly burned leaves early in the season have seldom been able to 
recover sufficiently to store the necessary amount of food by 
Fall. Shading, then, is in order until the foliage is acclimated 
to full sunlight. 

When the amaryllis plants are sufficiently hardened to out- 
door conditions, they should be removed from their pots and 
planted in good, well-drained garden soil in a sunny location. 
They will grow far better roots and leaves when planted in the 
open than they would if left in their pots and plunged in the 
garden. Plenty of water plus feeding with weak liquid manure 
or liquid fertilizer twice a month all through the Summer will 
insure good foliage growth which, in turn, means surer flower- 
ing the following Winter. 

The long, strap-like leaves are easily broken by the wind and 
are lost so far as manufacturing food for the bulb is concerned. 
Support of the leaves is essential. A twisted willow hoop or 
some similar device will keep the leaves from falling and 
breaking. 

In September feeding should be stopped and watering re- 
duced in order to start the ripening process. Before frost the 
bulbs should be lifted and stored in a warm cellar. I pot the 
bulbs with the roots intact as soon as lifted and leave them in 
dry soil in the pots in which they will grow later in the Winter. 
When the foliage has withered and dried it should be removed. 
How short to make the neck is a matter of discretion, but I 
think it is long enough if it extends an inch to an inch and a 
half above the shoulder of the bulb. 

The bulbs should rest at least three months in the Fall. After 
that they may be quick or slow to push up their flower buds 
according to the temperature in which they are stored. In any 
case they should not be kept where the temperature falls below 
50 degress Fahrenheit or the buds may be lost. Watering should 
not begin until after the buds clear the necks and then should 
be slight until foliage begins to grow. 


—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50° for the 

best 1946-47 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”” The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count. A club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1946 will not be permitted to make enttries in 


i / ip 
Doggett-P fer! company /Poners 
ey ee Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers Mf ip, <3 

Springficld - New Jersey /) 


Branches: White Ploins. N.Y. + Philadelphia, Po. + Glen Cove, N.Y 


the 1947 competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 300 
Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1947. 
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To Protect Tomatoes 


PECIALISTS of the United States Department of Agricul- 

ture advise tomato growers to start spraying or dusting with 
a copper fungicide four weeks after the first flower clusters 
bloom. Use either Bordeaux mixture or one of the so-called 
“‘fixed’’ copper compounds following the manufacturer's direc- 
tions. Repeat the spraying every 10 days. When using dust re- 
peat every seven days. Use a good knapsack or barrel sprayer 
or a good-sized duster and keep the plants well covered with the 
fungicide. 


The Unconventional Dandelion 


HEN the dandelion blooms it behaves in a manner that 

seems unconventional. As reported by Richard Holm 
and Denison Morey in the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin, 
when the flower head is ready to open the flower stem elongates 
somewhat. After all the flowers in the head have matured, it 
closes and the flower stem grows in such a way that the flower 
head reclines on the ground. The seeds mature while the flower 
head is nestled in the surrounding grass. In the meantime, the 
lawnmower is buzzing harmlessly over its head. When the seeds 
are mature the stem suddenly grows to an amazing length and 
carries with it the head of ripened seeds, each of which is 
equipped with a parachute of white hairs. 

Pollination is but a ‘‘memory”’ to the plant. All the dande- 
lions common as weeds in the United States have ‘‘set’’ seed 
before the flower opens. The normal parts of the flower are all 
there and pollen may or may not be produced. Even though 
the tip of a bud is cut off with a sharp razor and the stamens 
and pistil removed, the plant produces seed as if nothing had 
happened. 


Mulching With Spent Hops 

ONALD WYMAN has reported in Arnoldia (October) 

that spent hops are being used as a mulch in many collec- 
tions. It has been demonstrated that, on soils similar to those in 
the Arnold Arboretum, woody plants benefit from mulches. The 
difficulty comes in finding the proper one. Hay is excellent in 
areas removed from the public where fire is not a hazard. Peat 
moss, too, makes a splendid mulch but the surface of peat moss 
will dry out to such an extent that it constitutes a serious fire 
hazard. A carelessly flipped cigarette or a small fire started by 
boys is an ever-present hazard and once dry peat moss starts to 
smoulder or is whipped into a blaze by a strong wind it is one of 
the most difficult of fires to put out. 

Spent hops, however, do not burn so readily as peat moss 
and their water retentive value is higher. Visitors to the Arnold 
Arboretum this Spring will see a great deal of hops around the 
plants and if they have just been applied the odor will be all 
too evident but this objection disappears after a week or so. 


A White Loosestrife 


HOSE who dislike the purple loosestrife, Lythrum salicaria, 

because of its astringent color may find it profitable to in- 
vestigate its pure white form. Why the latter is not better 
known is not easily understood, for it has much to recommend 
it, including beauty of form and color, as well as the graceful 
habit of the type. 

It is a splendid cut flower that will be welcomed by home 
gardeners for July and August use. Instead of the stature of 
four feet which the type attains in good, moist soil, the white 
form seldom exceeds 30 inches and will stay at two feet or less 
in ordinary border soil. In the latter situation and in shrub 
borders where it receives some shade and no more moisture than 
that provided by rains it is not likely to make a nuisance of 
itself by spreading from the roots, as it does on wet soil. 


June, 1947 
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Enjoy beautiful blooms from America’s finest bulbs now with- 
in reach of all at these new low prices. Tells how to plant 


and other valuable hints for more successful flower growing. 


“ALL AMERICAN” BULBS 


Lago bulbs are all American grown. They equal in every way 
and often surpass imported bulbs. We offer you the pick of the 
American bulb crop...all top size bulbs of the finest quality. 


DELIVERY 
FOR EASTERN PLANTING 


We guarantee delivery to you September-October to insure 
your having ample time for proper planting. 
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Really Hardy Roses 


VERYONE longs for his own roses. 

There have been plenty of disappoint- 
ments for those who planted tea and hy- 
brid tea roses in northern Missouri. We 
lost hybrid teas from winter-killing and a 
few from Summer drought. 

By the trial and error method we 
learned there are a few hardy climbers, so- 
called, that will bear our Winters. The old 
Crimson Rambler usually keeps its canes 
alive here. Silver Moon is usually a dis- 
appointment. Only occasionally has it live 
old wood to bear its delightful big creamy 
blooms. It is probably as much February 
and March sunshine that destroys the rose 
canes as it is the cold. 

There is a wild rose without thorns that 
sometimes blooms as early as the first week 
in May. Ours grow as high as five or six 
feet. This is Rosa blanda and is not plenti- 
ful here. 

The double flesh pink Dr. Van Fleet 
needs protection here but is a little hardier 
than Silver Moon. This one has a tea scent 
and very shiny foliage. In its ever-bloom- 
ing form, it is called New Dawn. 

There is an old-fashioned climber, 
slightly tender, that is really good, Thou- 
sand Beauties. It does well on the south 
side of the house or on the east. The 
blooms are from deep pink to white. 

One of the most continuous bloomers 
is the old rose, Birdie Blye. It is pink and 
blooms in clusters but not tight bunches. 
It is highly recommended by the dean of 
rosarians, J. Horace McFarland. He has 
tested thousands of varieties of roses and 


other shrubs in his famous garden at. 


“Breeze Hill’’ in Harrisburg, Pa. 

We have found the famed yellow- 
climber Doubloons winter-kills many 
times. It is a great beauty and is said to 
be the hardiest yellow climber. Dorothy 
Perkins comes through when it is protected 
by growing among shrubs. Climbing 
American Beauty needs a sheltered place 
but we always have some bloom on it. The 
buds and half-opened flowers are perfec- 
tion itself with their gorgeous color and 
scent, 

As for modern roses, the floribunda 
seems to be the coming thing here. These 
grow from one to three or four feet and 
bloom in clusters. Gruss an Aachen is sal- 
mon pink, a beauty and a continuous 
bloomer. We pour buckets of loose soil 
around it in late Fall for protection. 

Our Donald Prior is scarlet and much 
admired. Betty Prior is a single pink that 
grows rather tall and blooms and blooms. 
There is also a little double white with a 
musky scent that is fine. It blooms all 
Summer. 

The old-time shrub roses include Mme. 
Plautier, which is extra hardy, white, dou- 
ble and with few thorns. There is a pink 
cabbage rose, too, very large, dark red and 
a low grower that is unusual. We also have 
a red one that is almost violet with a whirl 


of narrow curved petals in the center. This 
is probably the rare French rose Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

The hybrid perpetuals still are obtain- 
able in a few varieties. Some of the reds 
are extra fine. Paul Neyron is a very large 
pink that blooms several times in Summer 
and Fall. 

Looking at the catalogues, one says, 
“Roses cannot be as perfect as the pic- 
tures."” In 1946 Dr. Eckener was more 
beautiful than the picture. It takes cool 
weather to bring out that rose. Although 
Dr. Eckener is a hybrid rugosa it some- 
times kills back here next to the Iowa line. 

We have had many failures in starting 
roses from cuttings. The baby roses are 
easiest. Any cutting should be put in 
fairly deep in sandy soil. The rooting com- 
pounds on the cut end will help. If they 
are covered tight, they may start to mould 
in a shady place. If it happens they may 
be left uncovered at night or a little stick 
put under the edge of the glass. Roses can 
be rooted by layering. Select a long, flexi- 
ble cane, notch the underside, cover with 
an inch or two of soil with a weight on top 
and leave undisturbed for a year or more. 

Have you tried growing roses from 
seed? We gathered two hips and planted 
them in the Fall. The seeds need freezing. 
Two rugosa roses came up and were six 
years coming into bloom but some other 
sorts bloom younger. We transplanted 
them, when three or four years old, to the 
roadside and they grew many stems, be- 
cause cattle reached through the fence and 
nipped them. 

Worms do not care much for the most 
leathery-leaved of the rugosa roses but they 
do eat the foliage of the hybrids such as 
Dr. Eckener and Sarah Van Fleet. The lat- 
ter blooms from June until frost if there 
is moisture. The blossoms are large and a 
deep pink with a delicious scent. The ru- 
gosa Hansa is a purple-red double, per- 
fumed and has lovely buds. It makes a big 
bush and blooms all Summer, if it has 
moisture. Hansa also has large red seed 
pods but they should be picked off when 
the petals fall to keep the blooms coming. 

Of all the rugosas we have tried the 
white semi-double Blanc Double de Cou- 
bert is the freest bloomer. It is a big bush 
with stout thorns and the flowers are paper 
white with an enticing rose fragrance. The 
buds are long and pointed and insects 
avoid the leaves. 

If roses are to do well, old canes should 
be pruned out if they look hard and 
brushy. New wood is to be kept. All 
kinds are benefited by a mulch throughout 
the hot weather. Rotted manure is a bene- 
fit, too. Hoeing may be bad for them. 
Pulling weeds and grass and then mulching 
is usually better. 


—Mrs. J. Q. Adams. 
Memphis, Mo. 
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HERE’S PROOF IN FULL BLOOM! 


GOOD DL5/GNV 


AND THE REGULAR USE OF 


VIGORO wonore 


WONDERS 
Discover for yourself how easy it is to 
surround your home with beauty. 
Just start with a good planting ar- 
rangement—and feed Vigoro regu- 
larly to everything you grow. 

Vigoro, complete, balanced plant 
food, will help your lawn, flowers, 
trees and shrubs come up lovelier, 
healthier. The result of twenty-five 
years of scientific research, Vigoro 
supplies, in correct proportions, the 
food elements plants need. 

Don’t be disap- 
pointed with a poor 
garden or a bare 
lawn. Start using 
Vigoro today. 


A PRODUCT OF Sumy 


A PRODUCT OF 





ppures as 
4 hy largest flowers, on lon i , ‘ 
95 ~ stems. Yellow, white 


bi-colors, mixed. Guarant 
to bloom. Order today {s Special, postpaid: 
4 Bulbs 26c; 17 Bulbs $1.; 100 Bu Bathe bs $6. 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
133 Burpee Building 133 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 














THE HERBARIST 


A Publication of the Herb Society of America 
— 1947 Issue Now Ready — 
Back Numbers Available, 1938 to 1946 
Price $1.00 
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NOW. .. spray weeds away 


Endo Weed 


Kills roots and all 
yet won't harm grass! 


A thriving 
dandelion, 
surrounded by 
weakened 
grass, és 
sprayed with 
EndoWeed 


A few days X 
later, when 
dandelion 
starts to die,the 
lawn is given 

a feeding. 


; q 
Dandelion 
ome... grass 
egins to thrive 


@ Here’s a new weapon for your 
war on weeds! EndoWeed—im- 
proved, selective weed killer— 
brings certain death to over 50 dif- 
ferent weeds . . . including dande- 
lion, plantain, chickweed., 

Eight ounces treat 2,000 square 
feet of lawn area. Merely dilute 
EndoWeed with water and apply 
with any type spraying equipment. 
Leaves, stems and roots disappear 
completely in a week or so. 

EndoWeed plus regular Vigoro 
feedings will help you have a thick, 
weed-free lawn—one your neigh- 
bors will admire. 







PRESENTED BY 
SWIFT, 
mokers of 


VIGORO 
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Morning Glories Indoors 


Y favorite house plant is the Heav- 

enly Blue morning glory. It flowers 
in the bay window of my dining room all 
Winter with fresh blossoms every morn- 
ing. I plant the morning glories toward 
the end of July in the pots where they are 
to bloom, first nicking the seeds labori- 
ously with a pair of scissors. 

The bottom third of the pots is filled 
with loam and well-rotted manure, about 
half and half. Then the pots are filled with 
the usual mixture, one-third each of loam, 
well-rotted manure and sand. Six or eight 
seeds are laid on this and covered with 
sand to the depth of half an inch. The pots 
are then well soaked, covered with burlap, 
and left in an open coldframe or any other 
sunny place where they will be safe and 
not forgotten. 

The nicked seeds sprout in a few days. 
At this point I stick in each pot two or 
three well-branched pieces of brush about 
18 inches high for the vines to climb on. 
Care must be taken that they do twine 
about the brush and not around the nearest 
objects in the landscape. Of course, one 
could train the vines on strings up across a 
sunny window but the advantage of my 
“‘pea brush”’ is that I can move or turn the 
pots. The great blue flowers naturally 
open toward the light and my method 
allows them to be turned toward the room. 

As soon as the seedlings produce their 
second pair of leaves I thin to four plants 
to the pot and bring them into the house 
with my other plants about the middle of 
September before the nights get cold and 
while the windows are still open most of 
the day. They begin blooming about two 
months from planting time and with a bit 
of feeding once in two or three weeks they 
continue until the Spring bulbs take over 
the show. They are the most satisfactory 
house plants I have ever tried. 

The Heavenly Blues need, like most 
house plants, frequent spraying with clear 
water and an occasional spraying with 
nicotine sulfate or some other insecticide 
to keep them clean of aphids. On the 
whole, they give remarkably little trouble 
and a great deal of pleasure. 

—DMargaret J. Watson. 
Milton, Mass. 


Arboretum Photo Contest 


N invitation has been extended to all 
camera enthusiasts, amateur and pro- 
fessional, to compete for cash prizes for 
photographs taken in the University of 
Washington Arboretum in Seattle. The 
contest, scheduled to close on August 15, 
is sponsored jointly by the Arboretum 
Foundation, the Seattle Photographic So- 
ciety and the Photographic Artists Society 
with competition open to all persons, 
whether members of the sponsoring groups 
or not. 
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NEW! Makes pest control easy 


Endo Pest 


Ideal for flowers, 
trees and shrubs... edible 
fruits and vegetables 


CHEWING © 
INSECTS 














SUCKING 
INSECTS 















be * _ EFFICIENT 3-WAY 
t “DEFENSE AGAINST 
“MOST GARDEN ENEMIES 


Here in one product ... ready 
to use... is all the protec- 
tion most gardens need 
from the 3 major types of 
| pests: chewing and sucking 
insects and fungus diseases. 
' Made by the makers of 
» Vigoro, EndoPest comes in 
-an exclusive dust gun that’s 
refillable with a handy car- 
tridge; also available in a 
small sifter-top package for 
house plants and a large 
economy size for use in your 
own dust gun. 
Economical—so easy to 
use. Just a few strokes pro- 
duces a dust that envelops a 
row of vegetables or a bed of 
flowers. Get EndoPest today. 


MADE BY SWIFT, MAKERS OF 
’ VIiGORO 


PROTECT 


LAWN -—TURF-GREENS 


from destructive Dollar 
Spot - Brown Patch . 
Copper Spot 


y" 


PURATURY - 


wit ORGANIC iy ss 
——— 


mee FINE TURE — 


ive maredions 
Sr rer retin! ammaninm e 
Peden 


B Poison @ 
“os cot ons 


ih 


LF ever verte & ees 


WITH 


PURATURF 


@ Years of experimentation have dem- 
onstrated the value of PURATURF 
as an effective turf fungicide. Keep 
your lawn and turf in a good, healthy 
condition by using PURATUREF regu- 
larly. It will pay you big dividends 
by saving time, labor, and money. 


EASY TO USE! This extremely effec- 
tive organic turf fungicide mixes easily 
with water. No special equipment is 
necessary for application. Simply mix 
with the required amount of water, 
stir, and apply as directed. Send for 
complete details today. 


CRABGRASS CONTROL 


Puraturf demonstrates selective crab- 
grass control. In a series of tests 
conducted last season under the super- 
vision of a leading Agricultural Insti- 
tution Puraturf effectively prevented 
crabgrass growth without harm to 
surrounding grasses. 


Puraturf applied to lawns, fine grasses 
and turf in accordance with instruc- 
tions starting in early spring will 
eliminate unsightly and troublesome 
crabgrass as well as diseased grass con- 
ditions. Try this new method of crab- 
grass and disease control. If your 
dealer can’t supply you direct, write 
us giving his name. 


Distributed by 
NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Middleport, New York 


Manufactured by 
GALLOWHUR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 





Caution—When Building 

HE presence of trees is frequently a 

deciding factor in choosing a building 
site. Too frequently, however, the trees 
never recover from the home building 
operation. If a decline in tree health is to 
be avoided the owner, architect and con- 
tractor must practice intelligent co-opera- 
tion, writes H. L. Jacobs of Kent, Ohio. 

The most common injury to trunks, 
limbs or buttress roots during construction 
is mechanical in nature. Mr. Jacobs rec- 
ommends contract provisions for roping 
areas around trees equal to the branch 
spread to prevent trucking over the area 
or barking the trunks by careless drivers. 

If space limitations make this impossi- 
ble boxes of heavy timber should be built 
around (but not nailed to) the trunks. 
Wires or ropes should never be wrapped 
around trunks to save driving a stake or 
setting an anchor post. Serious girdling 
may result. 

The dumping of building paper scraps 
or other debris in unfilled trenches or 
against foundations is highly objection- 
able. When such trenches are near trees, 
re-fill with improved soil. 

Burning refuse or brush near trees causes 
scorching of trunks and branches and the 
cutting of roots should also be avoided 
when possible. Cutting exposes the tree 
to attacks of basal wood rots, leading to 
destruction during wind storms. Large 
roots may be saved when digging trenches 
by tunneling under them. Lowering the 
grade, however, is most disastrous because 
the greatest concentration of roots is, in- 
variably, in the topsoil. 

Fills are also hard on trees but cannot 
always be avoided. Just a few inches of 
well-packed clay can shut off the air and 
water from the roots as effectively as a 
layer of concrete. Changes occurring in 
soil environment are the most serious, least 
recognized and the most difficult to correct 
once grading is done. 

The area over the entire root spread 
should be cleared down to the original 
surface soil before any grading is done. Re- 
move embedded plaster, roofing paper, 
scraps and other debris. After cleaning, 
shallow cultivation will facilitate future 
penetration of water and air. 
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lue, purple, -Tehow, waite striped. 


Choice bulbs, guaranteed Postpaid: 

12 Bulbs 25c; 60 for $1. Order right away! /f 

Dutch Bulbs Are Back! Hyacinths, Tulips. 

Daffodils, etc., to plant this fall. Send /“ 
‘today for Burpee Bulb Book. 





SPRING FLOWERS 


All Hardy—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding and Shady Locations 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Anemone Thalictroides—(Rue Anemone) 


Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman 

Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 

Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(White Trillium) 

Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 

Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 Inches 
Anemone Canadensis—(Windflower) 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Caltha Palustris—(Marsh Marigold) 
Dedecatheon Meadia—(Shoo om el 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cran 
Mertensio Virginica—(Blue-Bells) 
Mimulus Ringens—(Monkey-Flower) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 

Phlox Pilosa—(Downy Phlox) 
Polemonium KReptans—(Jacob’s-Ladder) 
Polgonatum Biflorum—(Solomons-Seal) 
Smilacina Racemosa—(False Spikenard) 
Thalictrum Dioicum—({Meadow-Rue) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 

1 each or 15 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 75 plants for $9.00 


COLLECTION III 


wow Rig pee ar 57 10 to 16 Inches 
um Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Fpedium Pubescens—( Yellow Todeiieper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
l each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 in. 
Athyrium Filix-femina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginianum—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosa—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamomea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Claytoniana—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum ae en Fern) 16 in. 
Pteris Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Feu). 20 in. 

1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


All orders promptly acknowledged: Postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG: Wildflowers, Ferns & Perennials. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAEFORD, ILLINOIS 


HORTICULTURE 





A Nocturnal Garden 


NLY a comparatively few gardeners 

are fortunate enough to have plenty 
of time to enjoy their gardens by day. 
When one works for a living, what free 
sunlit hours one has must be largely spent 
in cultivating, spraying and watering, not 
to mention digging and dividing. Thus it 
is usually dark when we can walk at ease 
and enjoy our plantings. With this in mind 
the garden should be planned and planted 
to be pleasurable at night. 

In this planning the first thing to bear 
in mind is fragrance. It is sad but true that 
many modern varieties of flowering mate- 
rial have lost in fragrance what they have 
gained in other qualities. Thus, it may be 
difficult to obtain fragrance but under the 
blessed influence of coolness and high hu- 
midity a few fragrant flowers go a long 
way towards redeeming a garden. It is not 
suggested that only fragrant flowers be 
used—for many of the best are rather dull 
and droopy by day. It is enough to in- 
clude a relatively small percentage of them 
for your pleasure after the sun sets. 

The second point to bear in mind for 
night-time gardening is to include varieties 
which have pale-colored flowers. White, 
cream and yellow are to be chosen. Under 
the moon they glow and glimmer glori- 
ously and even on nights when the moon 
is down there is usually enough light in 
suburban and city gardens, at least, to 
make them visible. 

Fortunately, there are quantities of 
white and yellow flowers. Starting with 
the Spring bulbs the list carries right 
through to chrysanthemums. If you have 
never stood at night and enjoyed white 
lilacs and white iris, for example, you have 
something coming to you, definitely. 
Above all, for a night garden, lean heavily 
upon white-flowered shrubs—they make 
masses of magic which seem to light the 
whole garden. Perhaps, you may need 
doses of Vitamin A to really have enough 
visual purple in your retinas, but the effort 
is well worth while, even if it means eating 
carrots! 

A third point is water. Water at night 
is priceless, moving or still. Water in mo- 
tion gives a quality which makes a garden 
a place of wonder and of refreshment. 
Still water affords much of the same ele- 
ments and has the added value of picking 
up and multiplying through its reflections 
the beauty of the garden roundabout. 
Water also makes possible white flowered 
aquatic plants of grace and charm and 
when you keep goldfish in the pool—as 
you should to keep mosquitoes down— 
their occasional breaking adds a touch of 
life that makes the nocturnal garden com- 
plete. 

—Winthrop Thornton. 
Randolph, Vt. 
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Gorgeous HYACINTHS 


At Special Low Advance Prices 


These fine Dutch bulbs will be in heavy demand for 
Fall planting. Order them now to be sure of getting 
your choice—and to save money. These advance 
prices are substantially lower than regular prices 
will be next Fall. 

Bedding Size Hyacinths. Special Collection “23”: 
Eight lovely colors: White, Pink, Red, Soft Rose, 
Yellow, Sky Blue, Light Blue, and Dark Blue. Each 
color labeled. Guaranteed to bloom. Postpaid. 

1 each of eight colors (8 bulbs) $1.55; 3 each of eight 
colors (24 bulbs) $4.25; 5 each of eight colors (40 bulbs) 
$6.50. Or any one color, 12 for $2.20, 100 for $17.00 


Colorful CROCUS 
Special Collection “29”: Five best colors: White, 
Blue Striped, Light Blue, Dark Blue, and Yellow. 
Each color labeled. Postpaid. 
6 each of five colors (30 bulbs) $1.00; 12 each of five 
colors (60 bulbs) $1.75; 25 each of five colors 
(125 bulbs) $3.25 


MIXED COLORS: 25 for 45c, 100 for $1.50, 1000 for $14 
All delivered at proper time for planting 


Write now for your free copy of our new Fall Catalog of bulbs 
in color with complete assortment of finest bulbs at low prices 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., Inc. 


Dept. 437 BABYLON, L. L, N. Y. 


























IRISNOLL 
FRED DeFOREST R. 1, MONROE, OREGON 


Iris Catalog free on request 
Top Quality Oregon Grown Stock 


Are you a member of The American Iris Society? 
If not, you are invited to join 


See catalog for Special 1947 Membership Offer 
of the Society, which includes the new book, Irises 











De Jager jemous BULBS TULIPS 
RENOWNED ea NARCISSI 
for their HI Cc CINTH 
PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND HYA S 
Delivered FREE in the U. S. A No import formalities LILIES - CROCUS 
+. a CHIONODOXA 
P. de Jager & Sons Eat. 1870 | —FRITILLARIA 
FLOWER - BULB SPECIALISTS SNOWDROPS 
HEILOO - HOLLAND and other Miscellaneous 
Write now to New York Office for 1947 FREE Catalog | bulbs, See many 
National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. | "re and latest Novelties 
327 West 36th Street ee Vek tec. 5 Oe Oe ee Seema 











SPRING PLANTING TIME— 


Do you want to add a few shade trees or Evergreens to your home 
grounds, some Rhododendrons or Mountain Laurel for that shady spot? 
Or do you want to make a whole new arrangement of your outdoor home? 

e will be glad to help you. A catalog of our hardy trees and plants 
will be sent at your request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
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To have a healthy garden you must first 
have healthy soil. Don't waste time, seed 
and fertilizer on poor soil. Premier Peat 
Moss, 97% organic, gives your soil loam- 
like texture, making it more productive. 
It absorbs 20 times its own weight in 
moisture . . . loosens and aecrates heavy 
soil. . . adds body to light soil . . . prevents 
leaching. Water and fertilizer penetrate 
deeply, feeding the roots as needed. 


Remember, your garden can be no better 
than your soil. Get Premier Peat Moss, with 
the certified seal, at your dealer's now 


PREMIER 
PEAT MOSS 


Use this SOIL BUILDER 
and PLANT FOOD 


DOUBLE Action 
in ONE Application 


Premier-Nure, an all-organic fertilizer, 
supplies your soil with the two essential 
requirements for vigorous growth. With 
one application, it gives your soil cor- 
rectly balanced plant food AND soil 
builder. Makes your flowers, vegetables 
and lawns thrive. Non-burning. Easy and 
pleasant to apply. Get your Premier-Nure 
now at your dealer's, or write to us. 
























Premer-Nure 


Neu Easy Way 


TO KILL WEEDS 
POISON IVY, etc.! 


Here’s relief from back- 
breaking labor! Hammond's 
Ne a Weed Killer kills stubborn 
weeds, poison ivy, wild grass, 
etc. in driveways, in fence 
corners, over stone walls, etc, 

Just mix with 40 parts 
water and apply to infested 
area. Saves hours and hours 
of hard toil. Remember that! It’s your reason 
for insisting on genuine Hammond’s Weed 
Killer, Quart can 70¢. Goes far. At your deal- 
ers or direct. Send for free Weed Killer folder. 
Write today. Hammond Paint & Chemical 
Company, 3210-6 Ferry Street, Beacon, N. Y. 


HAMMOND’S 



















WEED KILLER 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 


EARLE DILATUSH, 
Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 














The Tangy Citron 


HE citron, Citrullus vulgaris citroides, 

is a kind of watermelon and has the 
same habit of growth. The fruit is so like 
a small watermelon in appearance that a 
friend had her entire crop stolen one eve- 
ning at watermelon harvest time. Her only 
comfort, she said, was in contemplating 
the frustration of the thieves, when, 


‘mouths watering, they cut the melons 


open to find nothing but white flesh and 
grey seeds. 

Each vine bears several fruits the size 
varying from six to 12 pounds and since a 
six pound citron will make at least eight 
tall jelly glasses of preserves, not many 
plants are needed. The seeds should be 
planted in good porous soil after the 
ground is warm in the Spring. The citron 
grows best in full sun but does tolerate 
some shade. To conserve space and allow 
for cultivating, the vines can be trained 
lengthwise of the rows. Protective meas- 
ures against diseases and insects are the 
same as for other cucurbits but the only 
trouble I have had, without taking such 
precautions, is with aphis. 

Five years ago seeds of the citron were 
given to me by a friend with such an air of 
presenting a rare treasure that I took great 
pains to grow good fruit from them al- 
though I had no idea that I was growing 
a product that would make my table fa- 
mous. My friend had received the seeds 
from a friend of hers who had searched for 
them for years and finally found them by 
driving through the back country of Vir- 
gina, making farmer-to-farmer calls. 
Everyone remembered it as one of the 
good things of his childhood but had not 
thought of it for years. Thus, many good 
things are lost in the scramble for the new. 

Citron can be kept for months at house 
temperature after it is harvested without 
change in appearance or quality. While 
waiting for more sugar I have kept mine 
until February in the pantry where the 
beautiful green globes with the pale yellow 
stripes lent a ‘‘pioneer’’ atmosphere. 

This citron should not be confused with 
the candied citron used in confections and 
pastries, which is made from the thick rind 
of the fruit of the citron tree, Citrus 
medica. 


—Alma Byhre Bond, 
Washington, D. C. 


Holly Society of America 


HE Holly Society of America was for- 

mally organized at a recent meeting in 
Baltimore, Md. The purpose of this new 
society is to bring together persons inter- 
ested in any phase of holly growing and 
to preserve, if possible, native holly stands 
of extraordinary beauty. The officers of 
the new society are: President, C. R. 
Wolfe, Millville, N. J.; vice-president, 
Harry Wm. Dengler, College Park, Md.; 
and secretary-treasurer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Young, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 
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MICHELL'S 


POPULAR PERENNIALS 


for Flowering neat Season 


CARNATION, Grenadin. An excellent early 
blooming, large flowering type. Fine for 


cutting. 
Choice Mixed. Pkt. 25¢; large pkt. 75¢ 


DELPHINIUM, New Giant Pacific Hybrids. 
We offer the originator’s stock seed only in 

is finest of all strains. 
Choice Mixed. Pkt. 50¢; large pkt. $1.50 


DAISY, Double English. This Monstrosa 
variety easily surpasses all other strains in 
strong,” robust growth and _ extra-large, 
double flowers. 6 in. 

Choice Mixed. Pkt. 25¢; large pkt. 75¢ 


Special on above: 1 of each pkt. 75¢; 1 of 








each large pkt. $2.50. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 








SUPERLATIVE IRIS 


All labeled and prepaid in the U. S. 


Buffawn—Giant pinkish buff blend .......... $1.00 
City of Lincoln—Huge red-gold .............. 1.00 
Claret Velvet—Deep blackish wine .......... 1.50 
Elmohr—Colossal reddish violet ............. 2.00 
Elsa Sass—Ruffled lemon-ice ................ 1.00 
Frank Adams—Huge red-tan blend ........... -75 
Great Lakes—Purest sky blue ............... 1.50 
Lighthouse—Magnificent rosy red ........... -75 
Louvois—Lustrous velvety brown ............ 1.00 
Marquita—Immense cream and rose ......... 50 
Michael Angelo—Stunning cocoa brown ...... -50 
Ormohr—Gigantic silvery violet-blue ........ -75 
Siegtried—Cream stitched purple ............ -50 
Tiffany—Yellow market violet ............... 60 
Wabash—Exquisite blue-white bicolor ....... 1.00 


Entire lot (Value $13.85) for $11.00 postpaid 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H Spokane, Washington 


Peony Lovers, write today for 
our Special list containing 
Double, Single, Japanese and 
Tree Varieties of Peonies. We spe- 
cialize in the best. Place order now 
for such samples. as these: 









Albert Crousse, salmon pink.............. $1.00 
Cornelia Shaylor, late shell pink........... 1.50 
Karl Rosenfeld, dark crimson............. 1.00 
~ Mons. Jules Elie, largest pink............. 1.00 
Mons. M. Cahuzac, darkest red............ 1.75 
Primevere, sulphur yellow ............... 1.50 
Sarah Bernhardt, apple blossom pink....... 1.00 
Theresa, highest rated pink.............. 2.00 


Be sure to write for complete list, today 


MONROE PEONY FARM 
Monroe, New York 


“PANSY SEED” 


STEELE’S “Jumbo Mixed” 
The super strain of famous “Mastodon” giants from 
a leading specialist grower. Early-blooming. Long- 
stemmed. Fine texture. Immense (up to 4 inches 
across). Giant pkt. (over 500 seed) $1.00; 2 pkis., 
$1.80; 3 pkts. $2.50. 
ROBERT L. POULSON 

184-15 Cambridge Road Jamaica 3, N. Y. 


Box H253 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 
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RIDZ GARDEN SPRAY 


It's the effective way to rid your gar- 
den of destructive insects. Contains 
Rotenone and Lethane... 


PLUS 10% D.D.T. 


RIDZ is the complete all-round killer 
for a long list of common garden pests 
including mealy bugs, 
aphis, thrips, leafhoppers, 
Mexican bean beetles, red 
spiders, scales, caterpil- 
lars and many others. 

















Other sure cures for 
garden ills 


SNAROL - ANTROL 


RIDZ FUNGICIDE 
RIDZ WEED KILLER 





GARDEN SPRAY 


).D.T 











for ridding your lawn of noxious weeds without 
harming common grosses. Spray BARWEED* 
on to kill ragweed, plantain, dandelion, poison 
ivy and many other broad-leafed weeds. 

One reso bottle of BARWEED makes 8 
h to treat an crea of 
1, ,600 pooh 9 aa. Mixes instantly. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off: 
At Seed, Drug and Hardware Stores, or write 

AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
at-. Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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IRIS HEMEROCALLIS 


POPPIES and PHLOX 
FREE 


Our natural colored Iris Catalog 
Wittman’s, Dept. K, Clifton, N. J. 


WITTMAN’S ORCHIDS IN IRIS 











Planting a Ledge 


LANTING an outcropping of shale, 

particularly one with a thin covering 
of soil over it, is largely a matter of long- 
range planning. Here in the East where 
we have unpredictable droughts the prob- 
lem becomes the more discouraging unless 
there is water available to encourage root- 
growth during excessively dry periods. 


Shale is soft rock. It varies exceedingly 
in hardness, veins of soft, thin-layered 
rock lie between much harder substances. 
The softer veins yield to the ministrations 
of the mattock, the hand drill and ham- 
mer, and even the strong trowel. Small 
pockets of rich soil thus set in the ledge 
will nourish suitable small plants while 
their roots follow the moisture down be- 
tween the thin rock layers. 


A shale out-cropping with an eastern 


slope or exposure is the easiest to plant, 


being shielded from the drying effect of the 
hot afternoon sun. The many plants that 
will thrive are happiest if protected from 
the sun by a flat stone laid over their roots 
while they become adjusted to their new 
home. 


The trailing junipers like such condi- 
tions. Because of the difficulty in getting 
sufficiently large pockets of soil to hold 
commercially grown plants, I grow what 
I need for the ledge from large plants 
established in rich garden soil. I pack a 
few trowels of soil over the trailing 
branches when they are about 12 inches 
long marking these points with small 
stakes. If this is done in May or June by 
early Fall there will be enough of a root 
system at the covered points to justify sev- 
ering the layered section from the parent 
plant and packing it into the small pre- 

ared pockets of soil on the shale ledge. 
Very little root ball is needed if you work 
on a wet day and the new plants will con- 
tinue to grow until the ground has frozen. 

Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia which 
turns dark plum red during the Winter, 
the Waukegan juniper which turns laven- 
der gray in Winter and another that grows 
very flat and turns gray with a pinkish 
tinge in Winter are the easiest to plant and 
make astonishing growth once they are 
well started. Their trailing branches fol- 
low the contour of the surrounding rock 
in lovely curves softening the hard lines 
beautifully. 

Even very small two-inch slips with a 
little foliage but with a good tuft of roots 
below will make themselves at home if 
given any kind of a chance for obtaining 
food and moisture for the first few weeks. 

Seedling red cedars and arbor-vites 
will also get a footing in small pockets on 
shale but, as they may not be transplanted 
afterward because of the lack of soil to 
accommodate a compact root-ball, they 
should be planted in their permanent 
homes where their ultimate height is de- 
sirable. 

—Mrs. E. O. Dorman. 


Kinderhook, N. Y. 
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ie POTTE --) 
STRAWBERRY 
PLANT. 





BERRIES FIRST YEAR 


Enjoy juicy, ripe, full flavored 
strawberries right from your own 
garden. Easily grown, these strong 
plants bear a small “~~ ¢ the first 
year—an abundant one the second. 


Best-of-Their-Kind Varieties 
BLAKEMORE (EXTRA EARLY). 
Large, excellent for preserving. 
DORSETT (EARLY). Very vigor- 
ous grower, cone-shaped, 
FAIRFAX (EARLY). A prolific 


WILL BEAR DELICIOUS | 


bearer. Exceptionally firm, 


PREMIER (EARLY). Produces 
) abundantly. Large, bright berry. 


BIG JOE (MIDSEASON). Extraor- 

dinarily large, full flavored. 

CHESAPEAKE (LATE). An extra ) 

large, symmetrical beauty. 

All above, $4.50 for 25, $15 per 100 
MASTODON (EVERBEARING). 

From summer right through late fall. 

PROGRESSIVE (EVERBEARING). 

Full flavored, medium size berries. 


$4.75 for 25 $17.50 per 100 


| Gpomallebest 


132-138 Church St., Dept.f0New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 


all 








White Plains, N.Y. Englewood. N. J. 
\ Stamford, ¢ oan, _ Hempstead, L. > 
na 














sects 


and Plant Diseases 


Take no chances. You KNOW what 
this old-reliable, all-purpose insecti- 
cide-fungicide DOES! 

Simply dust or spray on flower and vege- 
table plants, Neither sucking nor rast and 
insects can live; nor hs 

blight survive in its presence. Economi 

too! Sifter-top Ib. can only 40¢. All 

ware, seed, drug stores. Free “Garden 
Enemies” chart. Send for this valuable 
guide today. Hammond Paint & Chemical 
Co.,: 1110-6 Ferry St., Beacon, N. ¥, 


Standard Since 1875”’ 





























IT’S BACK! 
DOG-0-WAY 


TRADE MARK REG. UV. 8. PAT. OFF. 

The Original Dog Repellent 
It really does the trick. Keeps dogs and cats 
away from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs 
and other unwelcome places indoors and out. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. Proven 
very successful. Ready-to-use powder in handy 
shaker can. 
SEND NO MONEY. C.O.D. 2 large cans $1.00 
plus postage. Or send $1.00 and we pay postage. 
P. W. RHOADES, Box 120, South Sudbury, Mass. 



















































Whither the Winds? 


This Eagle and Arrow Weather Vane is 
made of copper—hand-hammered, mounted 
on iron copper bearing spire. Eagle is full 
bodied, gold leafed with 22 Karat gold. Of- 
fered in 3 sizes. Prices are f.o.b. New York. 
No. 55—20 inches spread of wings $37.00 
No. 54—27 a ” ” - $53.00 
No. 53—36 as e - a $80.00 


FISKE Weather Vanes have topped buildings 
everywhere in the United States for more than 
89 years. Time does not dim their beauty nor 
reliability. Also: ‘Ethan Allen’ Horse, or 
“Rooster,” and many other designs. 


Illustrated folder and prices on request 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 


Established 1858 
72 Park Place, Dept. 9, New York 7, N. Y. 








NEW BOOKS 






































DON’T MISS 
the FINEST... 


most PRACTICAL 

most USABLE 

HOSE NOZZLE you EVER SAW 
OR USED... 





AUTOMATIC 


Laat Jory 


Only Lever-Spray gives you so much. 
© SQUEEZE— it’s on, mist, spray, stream, gush. 
@ RELEASE—it's off, automatically, pereey. 
@ INSTANT CONTROL in the palm of your hand. 
@ Engineered, patented, guaranteed. 


At your dealer— $1.85 





KAY PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


310 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
















yy OREGON 
Say 
yaZ 


2% GLADIOLUS 


$a NP, will give you outstanding flowers! 
C , 
SM RICH’S Supreme Mixture 
19s ... iS made up of selected 
12 Bulbs $1.25 varieties, TOP-GRADE bulbs, 
50” 4.75 


to give you a long season of 












100) wtpaid «| FINE CUT FLOWERS 


Send for Color Catalogs Roses and Nursery Stock 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


DEPT. H, HILLSBORO, OREGON 





A Treatise on Peonies 


A Study of the Genus Paeonia. By F. C. 
Stern. London: Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. $18.00 

This is a technical study of the peony 
as it is found in nature throughout the 
world. Noting that the names of the wild 
peonies were confused and that there was 
one set of traditional names in use in gar- 
dens and another in botanical literature, 
the author set out to study the whole 
group and thus to bring the subject up-to- 
date. Descriptions of garden forms or hy- 
brids are not included, although reference 
is made to some of the best of them. 

While gardeners will gain considerable 
information about the natural distribution 
of the different kinds of wild peonies, such 
as the little known fact that there are two 
species native to the United States, only 
the plant breeder and the botanist will find 
this a working book. In keeping with 
modern practices, the internal make-up of 
the different peonies as well as their gross 
aspect has been considered, even to a full 
list of chromosone counts of the various 
kinds for the information of those inter- 
ested in hybridization. 


For Daylily Fans 


Yearbook of The Midwest Hemerocallis 
Society. Shenandoah, Iowa. Price $3.00, 
including membership in the Society. 

This is the first yearbook of a vigorous 
Society which, although but eight months 
old, has already reported a membership of 
about 500 daylily growers scattered over 
most of the United States. The volume 
contains daylily reports and information 
from widely spread localities with a full 
range of climatic conditions. All phases of 
daylily breeding, growing and variety 
evaluation are ably presented. 


Simple and Satisfying 

The Art of Flower Arrangement. By 
Tatsuo Ishimoto. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. $2.50 

Flower arrangement, says Mr. Ishimoto, 
is the freest, the most natural art there is. 
Nature herself is a notorious rule-breaker 
and so, he advises that you follow the 
plans of Nature — follow her plans of 
growth and break all the rules you wish if 
it makes your flower arrangements more 
pleasing to you. Of course, this is an over- 
simplification of the author's work. It 
is a very highly developed aestheticism 
which, for all its supremely simple and 
satisfying appearance, is carefully studied 
and exquisitely executed. However, the 
text aside, the book has 150 step-by-step 
photographs which present 78 flower ar- 
rangements anyone almost anywhere can 
duplicate and then strike off for them- 
selves. The author will be remembered as 
an outstanding photographer in San Fran- 
cisco. Since service as a Signal Corps 
photographer in the War, he has made his 
home in New York. 
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NOW! HUMUS 
FROM COMPOST 
IN '/s USUAL TIME 


Great discovery cuts composting time 
from year or more to around 8 weeks 


There is no need, any longer, to wait 
and wait for your compost pile to “convert” 
to humus. Nor do you have to worry, any 
more, about the scarcity of manure. In 
about 8 weeks you can produce rich, 
black, fine humus from grass-cuttings, 
weeds, vegetable peelings, coffee grounds, 
clearings of beds and borders, any com- 
posting material. 

A formula of herbal activators dis- 
covered abroad cuts the time of Nature’s 
slow process and saves the usual turnin 
of a heap. It is a powder that, mixed wit 
water, turns compost heaps to humus in 
miracle time. Directions with every order. 
Fill out and mail coupon below; money 
back if not satisfied. You can get this 
product only from us. 


The Great Valley Mills 
Box 1098, Paoli, Pa. 


Please send me the items checked; my 
remittance is enclosed. 


(1) Packet, “Q.R.” Compost Herbal 
Activator, enough for 4 heaps up to 
6 feet square, $1.00. 

(1 Booklet (92 pp.) “Quick-Return 
Method of Compost Making,” by 
Maye E. Bruce, most interesting and 





helpful, 595. 
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the ravages of 
aphids and 
other similar 
sucking in- 
sects with 


BLACK LEAF 40 


The Double-Duty 
Insecticide 











factory-sealed 
containers to 
insure full J 


strength, 


TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 


CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 





LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





HORTICULTURAL REALTY C0. 


























Licensed Realtors — specialists in 
the sale of greenhouse and nursery 
properties. List with us. 


135-39 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 











HORTICULTURE 




















EDGE-GCETTER 


“MAKES YOUR MOWER A TRIMMER” 





Makes your mower a trimmer! Now, a more beau- 
tiful landscape in less time and work. No more 
tiresome hand-clipping! No more mower-snipped 
plants arfd flowers! Give border plants and land- 
scape added beauty. 
simply mow lawn in regular way, swing Edge- 
Getter into position and trim missed grass fringes 
Fits on any lawn- 


With Edge-Getter on mower, 


around edges and troughs. 
mower! Lightweight, 
sturdy, $3.95 p.p. Order 
your Edge-Getter now. 









N07 THE BARTON CO. 


Dept. Z, P.O. Box 442 





2 Plant 

i IRIS 
Grown 

PINK RUFFLES 


Heavily ruffled pink 
Each $2.00, 3 for $5.00 


GRACE BALLARD 


Luscious apricot blend 
Each $2.00, 3 for $5.00 


GOLDEN MAJESTY 


Brilliant golden yellow 
Each $1.00, 3 for $2.50 


Send for new catalog illustrated 
in color listing the finest iris for 
Spring and Fall blooms. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS ®=AVERTON 


OREGON 


DAYLILY 
CATALOG 


describing 635 Superior 

Varieties and Offering 
Many Bargains Is 

Yours Upon Request 


SPECIAL OFFER to NEW Customers! 
$1 Iris Free with First Order 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. H Vincennes, Indiana 


GRO-QUICK ° 


“ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS” 
“SEED UP IN 3@ HOURS” 

“CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2%,” 
“TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER” 


These enthusiastic re 
users tell what GRO-QUICK 

SOIL _HEATING CABLE will 
do for “you. Send today for testimonials and 
free, new instr. sheet with plans. For hotbeds 
—cold frames—unheated greenhouses—plant 
benches—for early plant starting in open 
ground..Operates from household current. 




































ELECTRIC SEED 
BED HEATER 


JUNIOR 40’ Cable, 200 wane 5 $5. 35 

thermostat for 3x6 bed or 20 sq.ft..... 

snaee 80’ Cah. 400 hy A th ‘$6. 95 
hermostat for 6x6 bed or 40 


ye polis delivery yt 4 or ys; dealer. 


GRO-QUICK, 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 
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For Vegetable Gardeners 


Vegetable Growing. By J. S. Shoemaker. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. $4.50 


While this new book of Dr. Shoe- 
maker's is primarily a text, informed ama- 
teur gardeners interested in the culture of 
vegetables will find it very valuable both 
as a means of increasing their knowledge 
of the art and as a reference book when- 
ever something goes wrong. The author, 
who heads the department of horticulture 
at Ontario Agricultural College, has spared 
no pains to make his book instructive and 
informative. It is written with particular 
and gratifying emphasis upon recent de- 
velopments. 


Partnership 


The Land and Wild Life. By Edward H. 
Graham. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 


The most practical wildlife manage- 
ment is accomplished through good land 
use. This is the thesis of the volume by 
Mr. Graham. He builds his case largely 
upon the land-use principles applicable to 
agricultural land—the proper use of land 
means that the interests of wildlife are 
well served. Where man has succeeded in 
adapting himself to the land, where he 
makes the proper use of it, where he has 
obtained a degree of bountiful living, 
where man and his land are in harmony, 
there wildlife flourishes. 

Mr. Graham, who is chief of the biol- 
ogy division of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, has written this book as 
a supplement to his earlier “Natural Prin- 
ciples of Land Use.” 


How To Grow House Plants 

All About House Plants. By Montague 
Free. New York: The American Garden 
Guild, Inc. and Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
$3.50 

“All About House Plants” 
information on what to grow and how to 
grow it whether the gardener is interested 
merely in a pot or two of flowering plants 
on the window sill or in an elaborate in- 
door garden. Mr. Free also advises what to 
select to suit particular needs and condi- 
tions. Photographs, many of them in full 
color, have been carefully chosen to sup- 
plement the text. Both text and pictures 
cover such points as how to provide suit- 
able conditions for growth, the arrange- 
ment of plants for decorative effects, sow- 
ing, potting, repotting and combating 
pests. 

There are chapters devoted to flowering 
plants, foliage plants, bulbs, ferns, vines 
and creepers, and cacti and succulents. 


gives full 
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you can kill more kinds 
of insects—and more of 
each kind—by using D-X 
Spray, which contains rote- 
none, pyrethrum and DDT 
for extra killing power. 
Controls aphis, codling 
moth, leaf hopper, Mexican 
bean beetle, cabbage worm, 
tomato worm, corn ear 
worm, Japanese beetle, 
aster beetle, red spider, thrips, ete. A simple 
spray plan for flowers and vegetables is to 
spray every 10 days or two weeks with two 
teaspoonfuls D-X Spray per gallon of water. 


1 gal., $12.75; 1 qt., $4.75; 8 oz., $1.50; 
1% oz., $.40. 

REPEL INSECTS— flies, mosquitoes, gnats, 
fleas, chiggers, etc.—with the amazing new 


Pratt’s 622 Insect Repellent 
your hands, 


Just put it on 
face, etc. — insects keep off! 





2 oz., $.50. 
Order from Your Dealer Now 
B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 





















Greenhouse $370.00 


Comes in sections for easy assembly with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. 
Other Orlyt models from $158. 

Write for Catalog. 


rh LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
m| Irvington 66, N. Y. Des Plaines 66, Ill. 


ORLYT She "Gkeennouse 


PBBB B =) 










IRIS - Queen of the Garden 


Vigorous plants, Washington grown, under 
ideal soil and climatic conditions. 
ELMOHR, rich mulberry red 
GRAND CANYON, copper and gold 
PINK RUFFLES, lilac pink 
$2.00 each, all 3 for $5.00 
FRANCESCA, pompeian pink 
MOHRSON, medium to deep purple 
OREGON SUNSHINE, soft yellow 
All 3 for $2.00 
Write for new Iris Catalog 


WARNER IRIS GARDENS 








Dept. H Grandview, Washington 
Send for our 

Free 1947 Catalog 

illustrated in color 


SYLLMAR GARDENS 
12982 Borden Ave., San Fernando, Cal. 














3310 Third Ave. 


GLADIOLUS - DAHLIA 
WETTABLE DDT SPRAY POWDER 


Best for Thrips, Borers, Leafhoppers 
$1.00 can makes 25 gals. of Spray 


We Pay the Postage 


Dee Insecticide Laboratories 


New York 56, N. Y. 











/ 
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Lovely Flowers 
keep fresh 

and fragrant 
days longer 
when you use 
FLOWER- 
PEPS 


——. 


Water stays 
crystal clear 


—— > 





AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT 
Bex of 50 POSTPAID $1.00 
4 Boxes $3.00 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
GARDEN CLUBS AND DEALERS WRITE 
FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


DEPT. K-67 NEEDHAM 92, MASS. 










































CALIFORNIA GIANTS 


A glorious sight—these zinnias—not only 
are they exceptional in size—immense 
double flowers 5 to 6 inches across, but 
in an array of crimson, golden orange, 
rose, and apricot. Plants 3 to 4 feet tall— 
long stemmed and beautiful in the garden 
—long lasting and radiant in bouquets. 
There is only a limited supply of Giant 
seed. Send $1 NOW for a big, generous 
package. 


WALLACE HEBBERD « SEEDS 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 





IMPORTED RARE BULBS 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
VAN TUBERGEN BULBS 


New, unusual Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, Daffodils and many 
others. Largest listing of 
Tulip and Crocus species. 
Buy direct from origina- 
tors. Many available only 
through us. 











WRITE FOR FREE 
FULL-COLOR CATALQGUE 


THE BARNES 
IMPORTERS 


Lockport 2, N. Y. 





















{sk your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
Try 
MPASPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemica 


176 Purchase Street Bos 












Co 


| 
| 
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INSECT PESTS 


From page 306 


mals and one use to which they will prob- 
ably be put is killing rodents. They do, 
however, have a high toxicity to red spi- 
ders, aphids and some other insect pests 
and have already been used for such pur- 
poses by commercial growers on the West 
Coast. Because of their poisonous nature, 
they are best left alone by the home gar- 
dener until more is found about them. 

Unfortunately, the gardener will prob- 
ably not have the opportunity of trying 
the phosphates or several of the other new 
insecticides for at least another year. Few 
of them will be generally available to the 
gardening public during 1947. The list of 
those which are very scarce in small pack- 
ages includes rhothane, mathoxychlor, 
chlordane, chlorinated camphene and the 
phosphates. 

So, the majority of gardeners will have 
to continue to depend on such old stand- 
bys as pyrethrum and rotenone. At the 
present time these are still the outstanding 
all-around insecticides for the home gar- 
den. They are non-poisonous to humans, 
control a wide variety of pests and, in their 
commercial formulations, are not toxic to 
plants. 

While it is true that some of the new 
developments have given us inexpensive, 
effective chemicals that control a number 
of serious insect pests better than ever be- 
fore, their field is distinctly limited. Like 
the fungicides, insecticides tend to be spe- 
cific, although their range is not as narrow 
as the disease-controllers for the reason 
that insects do not differ as much in their 
physiology as fungi. 

The great need now is for an organic 
insecticide that will kill a wide variety of 
pests as effectively as DDT now does cer- 
tain insects and at the same time be as non- 
poisonous and non-injurious as rotenone 
and pyrethrum. Until researchers uncover 
this panacea most gardeners will continue 
to depend upon rotenone and pyrethrum 
for over-all pest control and use the new 
materials for special problems against spe- 
cific insects where their superior effective- 
ness has been proven. 











SUPERIOR ANNUALS 


Burpee’s Double Snaps, Dianthus Westwood 
Beauty, Marigold Naughty Marietta, Tetra 
Red Phlox, Petunias of all kinds, Steele's 
Hybrid Pansies, etc. 
All plants individually set in bands 
No duds .. . No transplanting troubles! 
— PERENNIALS TOO — 
No deliveries — Circular mailed on request. 
WOODSIDE GARDENS 


Framingham Centre, Mass. 
217 Prospect Street Off Route 9 
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Gcedless lomatoes 


MORE TOMATOES 
EARLIER 
LARGER 


MEATIER 
SEEDLESS 





PLANT HORMONE 
SPRAY PRODUCES bs 


SEEDLESS TOMATOES 


tomato flowers with ordinary sprayer. 
$1.00 bottle of NO-SEED makes 
enough spray for the average garden. E 
»See your dealer or send $1.00 to: 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1230 East 63rd St. Dept. H-67 Chicago 37, Ill. 


Easy to use. Just spray NO-SEED on 














First of our second series 

of catalogs that come 

with the seasons, illus- 

trating DAFFODILS FS 
TULIPS - IRIS ie 
HYACINTHS 
and Small Bulbs 


Aah for other ‘ 
CATALOGS » 

of our series: : 
> |] “ROSES” - “SEEDS” ie 
“SUMMER BULBS” if 


Postpaid 
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300 VARIETIES 
OF BULBS 


150 of the World's 
most beautiful Lilies 


described in our CATALOG! 
Natural color illustrations, 
NARCISSUS tested cultural directions, : 
SPECIES TULIPS and graphic garden plans. 

CAMELLIAS * ROSES Send 10¢ for CATALOG \ 


ROMAINE B. WARE canto%tiro. 









OREGON 
GROWN ( 








New! Kare J 
PEONIES--IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 


WILD BIRDS ADD CHa V0 YOUR GARDEN 


| AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
1 IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 
a guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
asd Write for our folder 


audubon Mi workshop 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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25 GIANT CROCUS 50c¢ 


MIXED COLORS 
25 Xe 25 Acontre 50c 


YELLOW ERANTHIS 
25 CRA 50 
HEAVENLY BLUE 

25 SERS 50c 
VIVID BLUE 

25 fur snow 50C 

BLUE AND WHITE 
CHIONODOXA 








SPECIAL—100 BULBS—20 each $1 
of the above 5 Varieties ..... 
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NOTE Order as many of these Bulbs in 
any varieties you wish at le each 
in lots of 160 or more. 


All Will Bloom Well Next Spring 
Sent Postpaid—October 1—Cash or C.O. D. 


ROCKNOLL best. ~=MoRROW, OHIO 


for ROSES 


of Distinction 


Plant PERRY Pot-Grown ROSES 
in Leaf, Bud & Bloom 


PERRY’S 1947 Collection of Pot-Grown 
Roses contains six beautiful varieties with 
which to gladden your garden in perfumed 
color: Condesa de Sastago, Golden Rapture, 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, President Marcia, 
’ Red Radiance, Poinsettia. 
Ready for delivery right now .. . and 
ready to be immediately set out in your 
garden. Cash and carry—$9.00. 
Packed for shipment, F.0.B. Boston by 
express, $9.50. 
ORDER NOW and be sure of getting yours. 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. CAP. 0626 


“GRAVELY 


CARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 














Butterfly Bushes 


BOUT 15 years ago I tried my first 
buddleia or butterfly bush. At that 
time it was rather new. Mine was of no 
special variety. Planted in an exposed 
border with no special soil, it blossomed 
the first year and thereafter for several sea- 
sons. Running true to its name it always 
attracted many butterflies, particularly on 
sunny days. 

The blossoms are at their height in 
August at a time when there are very few 
shrubs in blossom. The bush was so attrac- 
tive that people stopped to inquire its 
name. Then came an extremely cold Win- 
ter and it was winter-killed. I lost two or 
three other shrubs of several years standing 
the same Winter and I decided to replace 
these with only the hardiest of shrubs. 

For three years I did without a butterfly 
bush, but it was so missed that I decided to 
replace it with one in a more sheltered 
location. The replacement was an Il de 


New Miracle 


Now you can destroy gar- 
den parasites quickly. 
Sprays insecticides or any 
solution to 30 ft. Solid 
brass, “no-leak”’ head, ad- 
justable to provide fog- 
like spray to straight 
stream. Kit contains 2-ft. 
brass ‘‘double-action”’ 
. =* » spray gun, 4-ft. soft, pli- 

SPRAYS BETTER, le hese; brass 

FASTER, EASIER! ‘*uction cup and con- 
venient shoulder strap 
steel gallon tank. Kit weighs only 3 lbs. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 

Can be used for spraying animals, weed killers, 
fumigants; w dog, auto; as bilge pump. 
You will think of hundreds of other uses. Send 
Ot eee ee See (50c extra 

of Mississippi River). No C.O.D.’s please. 
MONEY BACK WITHIN 10 DAYS IF NOT PLEASED. 
Try this new “Kwik-Action” Spray Kit now—you 
will never want to part with it! 


BEACON SPECIALTY COMPANY 
11 Beacon Street _—Dept. 302 Boston 8, Mass. 
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T. SPRENGERI 


Orange-scarlet blossom in late May 
$2.50 dozen 
21 other varieties of species tulips 
Send for catalogue 


JAMES W. SPRING, JUNIOR 
Scituate Center Massachusetts 














ODORLESS—NON-ACID 


Free From 


Weed Seeds 
Teeming With 
Soil Bacteria 
Write for folders 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box 24, Newton, N. J. 





The Oultivated 
ORGANIO 
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France with a good root growth. It has 
thrived, growing each year to about seven 
feet. In late Winter or early Spring it is 
cut back to about six or eight inches from 
the ground. It starts its growth very late 
in the Spring but it is amazing how fast it 
grows once it gets started. Upon reaching 
its full height each year in late July it is 
loaded with blossoms. 

The only care this bush gets is the cut- 
ting back and a little fertilizer. I do not 
cut off the flowering spikes as they go by, 
because even they are airy and graceful and 
during the Winter are attractive when 
covered with snow. Another excellent fea- 
ture is that no insects or diseases attack it. 
The dJocation is very dry during our Sum- 
mers but I never water them and they 
never droop or seem affected. 

Three years ago my husband removed 
a division from it to place by the other side 
of steps. I now have two of equal size. 
The harsh treatment of dividing it seem- 
ingly did no harm. H 

Meanwhile, I have experimented with A 









SSBigger Finer’, a 
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sult." — Dr. J 

















= : 
‘Don’t be confused oc gar- 
i= den sprays! Do as expert Ros- 
;j. arians and Gardeners do. Use 
Tri-ogen. Controls all 3- -major 
groups of insects and blights: 
World’s largest-selling bal- 
anced insecticide, fungicide, 
stimulant. Spray now contains 
. Fermate. E size 90¢. Tri-ogen 
fa dust 65¢. Dealers or direct. 
Beautiful Roses folder free. 
; Send today. Rose Mfg. Co., 
* Ogen Bldg., Beacon, N. Y. 
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3-Way Plant Treatment 





many of the new varieties of buddleia but 
all have winter-killed. One year I thought 
I had found the answer by treating White 
Bouquet as I did my roses, hilling it up 
with soil in the late Fall and covering it 
with pine boughs. It came through one 
Winter only to die the next in spite of the 
same treatment. 





Handy 2 by 4 ft. Zephyr and Standard 3 by 

6 ft. sash. Complete with garden frames. 
one quality, reasonably priced. Also 
electric hotbed soil heating cable. Write for 
illustrated folder with helpful time table 
chart for starting vegetable and flower 
seedlings. 


Lord & Burnham 
Irvington, N. Y. 


COCOCOCOCOCoCoCoro 





—DMarion B. Poor. 
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Townsend, Mass. 
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COMPLETE KIT for creating lovely corsages with your own 
garden flowers. Superb new gift for any gardener! All the 
fixin'’s — beautiful ribbons, corsage pins, clips, florist wire, 
chemical tablets, etc., and cellophane bags to keep corsage 
dewy-fresh until worn. Instruction book pictures and ex- 
plains the art of creating unusual corsages inexpensively. 


Guaranteed to please. Afygye and GardenOiwi: 


Supply limited. $995 BRECK’ S 


Order by Mail. 
POSTPAID 
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321 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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SAFE Eas 


All essential requirements for 
fine rose-growing sprays are 
combined in this one perfected 
spray! KIX kills aphids, thrips 
and other sucking and chewing 
insects. 


Prevents fungus, mildew and black 
spot. Scientifically gives roses, del- 
phiniums, etc., transparent but posi- 
tive protection needed for wonderful 
blooms. Gives you better flowers, less 
work. 4-oz. bottle 65¢;:half-pint can 
(for 30 rose bushes) $1. All dealers, 
or direct. KIX Rose Folder free. 

Hammond Paint & Chemical Co. 
4210-6 Ferry St Beacon, N. 


Contains No Cumulative Poisons 





YOUR GARDEN & YOU 
@ The time-tested, garden- 
tested effective insecticide. 
Recommended by garden 
experts everywhere. SAFE 
and non-poisonous. Eco- 
nomical . . . a 35c bottle 
makes up to six gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


A NON-POISONOUS 
INSECTICIDE 





AFF ODILS 


DA Write for our 
1947 illustrated catalogue 
featuring the best new British, 
Dutch, Australian, and Ameri. 
can Daffodils including some of 
our own introductions. Or send 
25c¢ for our 1946 color catalogue 
replete with information of inter- 
est to fanciers. Only a limited 
number of these left. 


c. mE. MTSCh 


CANBY, OREGON 





Fernglen Workshop of Botany, Nature 


and Conservation — For Adults 
Antrim, N.H. « “In the beautiful Monadnock Region” 
Three two-week sessions 
June 28-July 12; July 13-July 27; July 28—-August 9 
For illustrated folder write to 
PROFESSOR MABEL E. TURNER 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 
After June lst address P.O. Box 230, Antrim, N. H. 





HELENE BOLL 


will give her lecture on “Color, Composi- 
tion and Design of New England Gardens” 
illustrated with fascinating color slides, at 
the Berkshire Garden Center, in Stock- 
bridge, on July 7th. 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Ken. 9239 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 











Press and Radio Party 


EMBERS of the Philadelphia press 

and of the local broadcasting stations 
were invited to meet the officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in the 
Society’s rooms on May 14. Following an 
inspection of the quarters, refreshments 
were served through the courtesy of a 
member of the Council. Representatives of 


the press and radio were not invited to: 


the tea for members last November when 
the rooms were officially opened, and 
therefore it was decided to have a small 
party just for this special group. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cente a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





BERRY PLANTS. Boysenberry (Thornless), El- 
dorado Blackberry, Lucretia Dewberry, Champion 
Gooseberry, Red Oross Ourrant, Latham Rasp- 
berry, Oumberland Black Raspberry. List sent 
romptly. Plant all of June. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
jury, New Jersey. 





HERBS. All the standard varieties. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


List sent. 





CHIVES. Oultivated variety. $1—doz., $6—100. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Plant all 
of June—then start Sept. lst. Have Burlingtons, 
Dixies, Weymouths, Cabots, Jerseys, Rancocas, 
Rubels, Concords. Prices promptly quoted. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





GARDEN ROOTS. Two yr. Asparagus roots, $2— 
100, $11—-1000. Three yrs., immense, $3.50—100, 
$18—1000. Rhubarb roots, $5—100, $1.50—doz. 
Horseradish roots, whole crowns, $1.50—doz., 
$4—100. Horseradish roots, $2—100, $10—1000. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





10 QUALITY IRIS including Blue Peter labeled, 
$2 Postpaid. State Inspected. Sunset View Iris 
Farm, Constantine, Mich. 





VIOLA SEED—For interesting new hybrid violas, 
plant our choice seed selected from the finest named 
perennial varieties available. Special blend of the 
following colors—blue, yellow, white, and rose. 
Generous packet $1, postpaid. Planting directions 
with orders. Harper Viola Gardens, Warren, Ore. 





WINNING IRIS from Winne’s Gardens! Winning 
New and Older Irises of Merit. Send postcard 
asking for catalog. We offer up to 50% discount 
in stock. Our catalog also lists abcut 150 varieties 
of Gladiolus. Winne’s Gardens, 422 Court, Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES. Fine varieties and Curtis 

introductions. Large plants. Send for List. A. E. 

—_ (breeder), 5930 Argus Road, Cincinnati 24, 
hio. 





HEMEROCALLIS, Hosta, Iris Kaempferi, Sibe- 


rian Iris lists ready. 5 hardy violet species, $1; 
10 different attractive sempervivums, $1. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 





NARCISSUS BULBS, advance-of-digging offers. 
Named varieties, send now for list. Mixture: for 
flowers, garden, naturalizing, many varieties, all 
good, earliest to latest, always something new, 
many “bright-eyes,’”’ $16.00 per bushel, $9.00 per 
half-bushel, $5.00 per quarter-bushel, f.o.b. here. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 





EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 
New Minnesota introductions that bloom from 
August until freezing. Very hardy, lovely large 
flowers, beautiful colors. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 6 New English same price. All different, all 
labeled, prepaid. “SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
OFFER” — New University Chicago, Minnesota, 
English and other introductions in all types and 
colors. A gorgeous blooming assortment. All dif- 
ferent, labeled, prepaid. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 18 Growing Banded Plants $5. Descriptive 
list 80 Varieties sent on request. Prairie South- 
West Floretum, Route 1, Box 103, Fall River, Kan. 
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DAFFODILS, TULIPS, IRIS, HYACINTHS, and 
OROCUS. Garden mixture of seven fine daffodil 
varieties including King Alfred, Olympia, and 
Horace $4.25 a peck. Our free price list offers dis- 
counts and premiums for orders es before June 
20th for Fall delivery. River’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 





EARTHWORM CULTURE — For soil building. 
Write for valuable free bulletin— review on 
“Earthworms; Their Intensive Propagation and 
Use in Biolegical Soil Building.” Thomas Barrett, 
Earthmaster 


Parms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 





NEW PACIFIC HYBRIDS. Giant double blooming 
delphinium. Mixed colors or white. gg Be 
50 for $3.00. 100 for $5.00 postpaid. neybee 
Haven, Dover, N. J. 





FOUR EARE and beautiful house or conservatory 
foliage plants. Zebra Plant (Oalathea Zebrina), 
Dieffenbachia Picta, and two different Orotons, 
$1.50. Amazon Gardens, Box 154, Allapattah Sta., 
Miami, Florida. 





DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Giants. 

Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del- 

= Gardens, 4709 . Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ashington. 


CHEYSANTHEMUMS — Hardy, English and 
Northland Daisies. We are introducing National 
Velvet and Oatherine Oollins, two outstanding new 
seedlings for 1947. Get our free catalogue listing 
200 varieties and many other worth-while peren- 
nials. Omar Coles, Magnolia, New Jersey. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS: We specialize in high qual- 
ity gladiolus bulbs. Beautiful Rainbow Collection. 
$4.00 per 100. Palmyra Gladiolus Gardens, P. 0. 
Box 133, Palmyra, New Jersey. 


TRIS — 325 new and proven varieties. Oriental 
Poppies. Hemerocallis. Peonies. Free catalog. 
Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 














BULL PROG—Life Size 6”—Pre-War Price $1.25. 
Green $1.50. Exp. Col. Ooncrete. Sanflex Studio, 
Box H, Clyde, Ohio. 





HERBS—seeds and plants for the kitchen and 
garden. The Herb Seed and Plant Mart, 135-39 
Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y., Bm. 316. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties, 
labeled, prepaid, only $2. MacPherson Gardens, 
$50 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, Ohio. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and Fancy-Leaved 
Oaladium tubers. Send for list. Julius Roehrs 
Company, Rutherford, N. J. 





HYBRID ORCHID SEEDLINGS: Tubes, Oom- 
munity Pots, Individual Pots. Send for list. Lehigh 
Floral Company, 327 E. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





INDOOR PANSY SEED: Mixed Colors, large size. 
12 cents packet. Mrs. Esther Weber, Cohocton, 
New York. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





RUHM’S 30% PHOSPHATE GROUND ROCK for 
immediate delivery. 100 lb. $2, % ton $15, ton 
$25. Harold Lefever, R. 1, Spring Grove (York 
Co.), Penna. 





COLLECTIONS—6 Summer blooming rock plants 
$1. 6 Best scented geraniums $2. 6 Fancy-leaved 
geraniums $2. 3 Flowering begonias $1. Merry 
Gardens, Camden, Maine. 





WRITE today for our price list of a splendid 
variety choice of bearded irises. Sam Atchley, 
R. BR. No. 3, Middletown, Ohio. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA, Fall blooming, looks like 
large yellow crocus, $1.70 per doz. Old-fashioned 
single blue Hyacinths, $1.25 per doz. Virginia 
Blue, Ridgeway Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 





DAYLILIES. Special Early Summer Offer. Ohoice 
field CLUMPS—AIl bloomed well last Summer: 
Hyperion, Vesta, Serenade, Soudan, Patricia, 
Rajah, Linda, Mikado and Wau-Bun. Nine beau- 
tiful modern Daylilies—a $9.20 value for $5.00. 
Mrs. Leonard Howard, Greenville, South Carolina. 








HELP WANTED 





FOREMAN SALESMAN WANTED immediately 
by outstanding Mass. company engaged in general 
tree care, large tree moving and planting. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Salary and commission. Box 75, 
c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





June Flower Shows 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 





IRIS SHOW 


Thursday and Friday 
June 5 and 6 





JUNE SHOW 


(Peonies, rhododendrons, azaleas, etc.) 


Tuesday and Wednesday 
June 17 and 18 


> 


DELPHINIUM SHOW 
(Delphiniums and roses) 
Friday and Saturday 

June 27 and 28 














— 





THE HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


JUNE 
Wednesday, June 18, 1947—2:30 P.M. 
LECTURE 





- 
Clematis 
Illustrated with Slides 
By Mrs. Charles Piatt 
FLOWER SHOW 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES 
. Display of any or all types of outdoor roses, 
covering 25 square feet. 

. Display of perennials, covering 25 square 


feet. 
PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 
. Vase of roses, 25 blooms, 1 or more varieties. 
Varieties to be labeled. 
. Vase of polyantha roses. 
. Vase of climbing roses. 
. Bowl of sweet peas, 25 blooms, 1 or more 
varieties. 
Six vases of sweet peas. 
. Six vases of hardy herbaceous perennials, 
bulbous flowers excluded. 
. —w of delphinium covering 25 square 
eet. 
. Vase of delphinium, 6 spikes. 
AMATEUR CLASSES 
Three blooms, hybrid teas. 
Three blooms, hybrid perpetuals. 
. Vase of hardy herbaceous perennials. 
. Spray of any climbing rose. 
ARRAN 


IEMENT CLASSES 
Fresh cut plant material required 
unless otherwise specified. 
1. Roses in glass. 
2. An arrangement of wild flowers in any con- 
tainer. 
3. Mass arrangement — using outdoor garden 


no ~~ 


~ 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


389 Broad Street Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. 
The privileges of membership are as 
follows: 


Payable in annual installments of $10.00 





flowers. 


Subscription to “Horticulture.” 

Consultant in Horticulture 

Lectures 

Philadelphia Flower Show—one 
free admission 

Garden Visits 

Library—circulating privilege to 
members 

Year Book. 

Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania 


Annual Dues — $3.50 


—_—@—___ 


Life Membership Fee — $50.00 


china siataimen 
Office and Library Hours 
June 16 to September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturdays Closed 























All three shows are free. 
Growers of 
BEARDED IRIS IN 


IRIS MODERN VARIETIES 
Send for Complete Catalog 


WESTERN IRIS GARDENS 
680 Chestnut Drive Eugene, Oregon 


LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 

regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 

LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 

who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEASURE. 

Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE! 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE IN 

Dept. L-6, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 











CYCLONE 





NEW LOW PRICE — $7.75 





HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


20% price reduction effective immediately. This 
quality summer essential is now only $7.75 f.o.b. 
Ayer. Take advantage of this new low price. 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 
AYER, MASS. 





I Wute for a FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
[7 3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, @re. 








June, 1947 





COMING EVENTS 








June 5. Worcester, Mass, Iris Show of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society 
at the Horticultural Building. 

June 5-6. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the 
New England Region of the American 
Iris Society with the co-operation of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

June 7%. Baldwin, N. Y. Spring Flower 
Show of the Baldwin Garden Club. 

June 7. Unionville, Pa. Garden Visiting 
Day of the School of Horticulture for 
Women 


June 7-8. Salem, Ore. Salem Rose Show. 

June 11. Ipswich, Mass. Open Garden Day 
of the Ipswich Garden Club. 

June 12. Worcester, Mass. Display of Peo- 
nies of the Worcester County Horticul- 
tural Society at the Horticultural Bldg. 

June 14-15. Corvallis, Ore. Corvallis Rose 
Show. 

June 17-18. Boston, Mass. National Peony 
Show of the American Peony Society 
with the co-operation of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

June 19. Worcester, Mass. Rose Exhibition 
of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at the Horticultural Building. 

June 25. Salem, Mass. Chestnut Street Day 
with 30 gardens and homes opened. 

June 26. Worcester, Mass. Cut Flower, 
Fruit & Vegetable Show of the Worces- 
ter County Horticultural Society at the 
Horticultural Building. * 

June 26-28. Cincinnati Ohio. Second Bi- 
ennial Convention of the Cactus & Suc- 
culent Society of America at the Sinton 
Hotel. 

June 27-28. Boston, Mass. Delphinium and 
Rose Show of the American Delphinium 
Society and the New England Rose So- 
ciety at Horticultural Hall. 
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EASE OUR GARBAGE 
SAVE LEAVES, WEEDS, Etc. 


No Longer a Problem but Valuable Materials. 
Dump Daily into Labor Saving Container. 
No Unsightly Piles. No Turning. 


Investigate satisfactory, dramatic, beneficial and 
rofitable results from Atlantic to Pacific Coasts 
y users of the Loveland Process in converting 

WASTE, GARBAGE, MANURES, etc., in few davs 

to a RICH NATURAL ORGANIC PLANT FOOD, 

fortified by elements needed by plants and earth 
worms. INEXPENSIVE, SIMPLE, EASY. 

A limited amount of this particular type 

of compost made by LOVELAND process, 

is available for trial. Send $4.75 for 25 

pounds and see for yourself. 

Summer Home Sanitary Garbage Disposal 
Full particulars furnished free. 


T. A. LOVELAND COMPOSTING SERVICE 
Box 458H—215 Fulton Street, New York City 8 





IRISES + PEONIES - MUMS 
DAY LILIES «- POPPIES 
Highest Quality Stock 
Large Illustrated Catalog No. 66 FREE 


C. F. WASSENBERG 


Van Wert Ohio 















Protect Your Plants with 

BUCKWHEAT HULL MULCH 
Clean, odorless, easy to 
use. 200 libs. 5; 500 Ibs. 
$10.50; 1000 Ibs. $19—all 
f.o.b. Folder FREE. 


i mple s 





Send for fre« 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markm permanent 






13 Lewis Street 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 


with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITYT 


Hartford 3, Conn. 


THE DRAMATIC TREATMENT 
OF TREE DISEASES BY 


Wy’ 


™% 
4...’ 
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T HAS BEEN the dream of scientific men for generations that certain tree 
diseases could be cured by introducing chemicals, chemotherapy, into 
the sap stream of the plant. However, the results were very discouraging, 
as only water soluble mineral salts were available. In more recent years 
synthetic organics came into the field of chemistry and human ills to pro- 
vide new hope. 


Although horticulturists and agriculturists were interested, it was not 
until the Bartlett-sponsored research conducted at Rhode Island State 
College! by Dr. F. L. Howard, pathologist, and Nestor Caroselli, research 
fellow, that chemotherapy was successfully used to combat Bleeding 
Canker’ Disease of maples, caused by the fungus, Phytophthora cactorum 
— the first recorded case of its effective use. 


At present the most exact method of introducing curative chemicals into 
plants is by injection. The extreme scientific care used by Bartlett in this 
treatment is impressive. Only specially-designed sterilized tools can be 
used. Points of injection are chosen carefully, then a bottle of chemical, 
accurately prepared in the Bartlett Laboratories, is fastened to the tree 
above each injection point and a tubé run from the bottle to the injection 
point through a special trough filled with sterilizing solution. Close in- 
spection is maintained for weeks after the actual injection, and records 
are kept very similar to a case history in a modern hospital. 


Successful chemotherapy, as applied to Bleeding Canker Disease, Phy- 
tophthora cactorum, is a tribute to the scientists of Rhode Island State 
College* and of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, through whose 
efforts this goal has been achieved. It is tangible evidence, too, of how 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental 
Grounds give to each Bartlett representative an unsurpassed accumulating 
reservoir of knowledge and experience that is of invaluable assistance in 
caring for your trees. 


a “Dutch Elm Disease and Its Chemotherapy’ a bulletin recentiy published by the 


Connecticut Agriculture Experiment Station is a tribute to the excellent work of 
Drs. Horsfall, Zentmeyer and Wallace. We recommend that you send for this 
valuable and enlightening builetin. 
®@ ie 


LX REE EXPERT CO. 


Th, Home’ Office * . Stamford, Conn. 














BRANCH ‘ES: Peterboro, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pitts- 
field ” ry. '" «tferd, New Haven. Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Garnerville, Islip, RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
New York, Peekskill, Poughkeepsie, Southampton, Syracuse, = AND 


., Englewood, Orange, Plainfield, N. J.; Chambersburg, d, NT UN 
1.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky... Satan’ tal: EXPERIME AL GRO DS 
‘+y, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Huntington. W. V. STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 





